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“Men who can qualify for membership . . . soon discover or reaffirm 
a secret—that ‘charity’ is an inapt word, that ‘sharing’ is better, and that the sharing brings 
the most thrilling satisfaction any human being can possibly know.” 


writes Oren Arnold in 
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a An Interpretive Record of ‘Kiwanis 


OREN ARNOLD, 



















A new Edition, 


' “ sur? >] 


“ 


which every Kiwanian should own! 
aad 

This interpretive record of Kiwanis brims 
with the human anecdotes and incidents 


that have made your organization great. 


% Ideal for home and office. 

% Useful in your local library. 

% Your high school should have it. 
% A fine gift for new members. 

% A splendid souvenir for friends. 


Author Oren Arnold vividly portrays the 
romance of community service and tells a 
fast-moving story that will bring joy and 
happiness to the heart of everyone who 
reads The Widening Path. Get your copy 
now! Order through your club secretary. 


or cut out the coupon and mail it today. 











KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 
520 North Michigan Ave., Chicago ||, Illinois 
Please send_____copies of The Widening 

Path at $1.75 each—prepaid. 


CHARGE TO CLUB 
] REMITTANCE ENCLOSED (Deduct 5% Cash Discount) 










NEW EDITION > 


$] ° 15 per copy °* postpaid > 
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I EBRUARY is the month when snowflakes and warm 
sunshine go together—at least on the front covers of magazines. 
It is the month for skiing in the Rockies and building castles in 
the Florida sand: It is the month to vacation in 
Bermuda, Panama, the Riviera! Or Colorado, Idaho, New Hampshire! 
We are beckoned to far off places with a tantalizing 
whisper, or a travel-agency 
shout. And for those of us who 
cannot respond to the call, what 
remains? Well, we will not break 
a leg on icy slopes this winter. 
We will not drown in a heavy 
undertow. Instead, as the start- 
ing mechanisms in our automo- 
biles grind quietly each morning, 
we can look forward to our warm 
stores and offices, always close 
at hand and ready to harbor us 
from the elements. And, as we 
sit watching our breath freeze 
on the windshield and waiting 
for the tow truck to appear, we 
can think fondly of spring, just 
eight frosty weeks away. Ah, 
February! Month that sires great 
men! And happily, for most of 
us, shortest month of the year. 


x KIWANIS, soy 
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John Massey 


WE recerven a letter the other day from Herb Hennig, secretary 

of the Carolinas District, and with it a photostatic copy of 

“Here’s How To Retire Gracefully,” which looks, as it sits on 

the desk, more like a subversive circular than anything 

else. It is typewritten, one page in length, and the photo copy 
paper is a dull, barely legible gray. Moreover, it is unsigned. 
Nevertheless, we quote portions of it here because it expresses so 
succinctly one viewpoint on the problem of old age: 

“Magazines today are full of articles on the evils of retirement. 
They’re enough to frighten a man out of the desire to grow 

old. They make retirement sound more dangerous than Sunday 
driving. Some people are always knocking a good thing. But we 
doubt that they’ll ever make retirement really unpopular with 

the working classes. Or, for that matter, with government 
employees. The big peril seems to be that a fellow suddenly turns 65, 
is cut off the payroll, and doesn’t know what to do with himself. 

He finds it hard to adjust to a new way of life. The answer, 

of course, is simple. Start getting ready for retirement early in life, so 
when it does come it will find you ready. Here are a few 
down-to-earth tips—the kind the magazines don’t dare give you: 
(1) At 25 start borrowing money from your relatives and 

friends. If they are like most relatives and friends, it will take you 
at least 40 years of steady borrowing to build up a really decent 
retirement fund. (2) Begin loafing on the job at 35, and loaf 

more each year. By the time you’re 65 you'll be used to not working, 
and there’ll be no sudden shock when you have to hang up the 
harness forever. If the boss objects, explain your program to him 
fully and honestly. He’ll understand. He’s probably doing 

the same thing himself. (3) After 65 a man’s chief form of exercise 
is criticizing his wife. But why wait? You might as well get 

in a few workouts in advance. At 45 you can start telling her 
what’s wrong with her, thus giving her 20 years to 
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of 
Triumph 
over 
Hearing 
Loss! 


he greatest victory in Grace 
Thornton’s life was her re- 
turn to the wonderful world of 
sound, after enduring years of 
suffering from a hearing loss. In 
her fascinating story, “I Learned 
to Hear Again,” Grace describes 
the doubts, fears, frustrations, and 
despair she once knew. Then she 
relates how she gradually gained 
new hope, new confidence — yes, 
even a new personality — with the 
help of a hearing aid. 

In this moving account of per- 
sonal triumph you read what it 
means to regain full enjoyment of 
friends’ voices . . . a concert, play, 
or community activity. And as 
she describes her steady advance 
toward better hearing, Grace 
Thornton gives many valuable 
bits of advice to those who now— 
or who hope to—travel the same 
road. 

This advice, and all the other 
information packed in a warm, 
human story, can be helpful to 
you if you are hard-of-hearing. It 
is yours for the asking from 
Zenith, world’s largest manufac- 
turer of hearing aids. Simply mail 
coupon below for your free copy 
of “I Learned to Hear Again.” 





HEARING AID DIVISION 


EMIT: 
* Dept. 650 


5801 West Dickens Avenue, Chicago 39, III. 


Please send me your free booklet, “I 
Learned to Hear Again” with descrip- 
tive literature. 





NAME 





ADDRESS 











perfect herself before you retire and (see BY-LINES page 2) 
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GENUINE VIRGINIA 


Smithfield Hams 


deliciously baked in wine... 
ready to slice and serve! 


Here is the year-around gift r 
excellence...a Smithfield ham baked 
slowly and evenly in wine to pro- 
duce the delightfully aged, hickory 
cured flavor of one of the world’s 


finest delicacies. Superb for the “top 
of the list” business associates, 
clients, and friends who appreciate 
excellence in all things. Your ham 


needs no heating, keeps for weeks 
without refrigeration. Each ham 
gift wrapped and carefully packed 
with instructions for slicing and 
serving. 
Send check or M.O Add - - ost- 
7 to 12 Ib. wts e am. 
State wts. desired 95 Wes t “a Miss. 
We'll refund or bill Ib. River add $2.00 


you for difference per ham. 
Early orders suggested for Holiday Requirements 


We'll handle your entire gift list by 
shipping direct. Write TODAY for 
free descriptive folder, gift order 
form, and price list on uncooked 
hams and other Smithfield products. 


MR. H. I. JAFFE, Project Chairman 
VIRGINIA BEACH KIWANIS CLUB 
P.O. BOX 825 

VIRGINIA BEACH, VIRGINIA 


ZONE YOUR MAIL 


BY-LINES (From page 1) 


begin your full-time criticism. (4) After retirement a man needs less stren- 
uous hobbies. Why not give up girl-watching around 50, and take up tree- 
watching? (Hint! Avoid watching pine trees—they’re too stimulating. Pick 
an acorn and watch it become an oak.) (5) At 55 give up things that excite 
or overload the circulatory system—such as fried foods and politics. (6) At 
65 the only thing a man can afford to give away is advice. But if you can, 
get rid of it before you retire, and save this later drain on your energy. Any- 
body who adopts these simple steps will find it easy to adjust to retirement— 
when it comes—and live forever. Well, anyway, it will seem like forever.” 


Exptorer and writer Ted Bank II (see page 2, November 1958 issue) has 
contributed for this issue an adventure story, “Cry of the Raven,” page 36. 
As an epilogue to that story Mr. Bank wrote the following in a letter to us: 
“The enclosed story is true. It happened to me in 1941 when I worked as 
a fire lookout and smoke-chaser for the Clearwater Timber Protective Asso- 
ciation, which had its headquarters appropriately enough at Headquarters, 
Idaho, on the edge of the Clearwater National Forest. I was so ashamed of 
my foolishness in skiing down the rubble slope that I didn’t report my 
accident, set my broken arm myself, and tried to go about my tasks of 
watching for fires and putting them out. It was a painful two weeks. By the 
end of the summer my arm began giving me trouble, became very swollen, 
and I ended up in the public hospital at Orofino, Idaho.” 


We nave quorep from time to time on these pages Sydney J. Harris, the 
syndicated columnist, to the point where we feel almost apologetic about 
it. The only excuse we can offer, however, is that Mr. Harris often com- 
ments perceptively on subjects that also find a forum in The Kiwanis Maga- 
zine—subjects that we believe to be of continuing interest to Kiwanians. 
One such is juvenile delinquency, dealt with by Mr. Harris in a recent 
column and in this issue by California writer Ralph Friedman. Mr. Fried- 
man’s effort, “Where Can They Go for Help,” page 14, is a two-part article 
that will be concluded in March. In his column Mr. Harris asks, “What is 
the cause of juvenile delinquency?” then answers the question saying that 
there is no single cause or even principal cause. He maintains, however, 








When responding to advertisements in 
The Kiwanis Magazine, please include the 
post office zone number in your return 


that “the world is full of earnest people who are looking for simple answers 
to hard questions.” He calls such people “reductionists,” and contends that 
“in extreme form these people are fanatics.” He concludes by saying that 
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HAT RACKS 


Keep wraps in an orderly 
manner—aired, dry and “in 
sreas.”" No. 3 wall racks come 
in any length to fit; 4 spaced 
coat he and hat spaces 
per running foot. Mount on 
wall at the desired height for 


each age up 

The 5 € Portable No. 50 Checker accommo- 
dates 50 ple, goes wherever needed on large 
ball- bearing owivel casters. Answers the wraps 
problem, in vestibules or for meetings, dinners, 
ete. Efficient, sanitary, fireproof and quality 
built for lifetime service of welded, heavy gauge 
steel with square tubular columns 

Write for Bulletin CK-7 
Wardrobe units for every need 
including portable um la and 
overshoe racks for entrances, and 
storage racks for robes 


VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 
The Check Room People 
1127 West 37th St., Chicago 9, Illinois 











“the first step in creating a better society is not the intense search for an 
answer, but the realistic confrontation of the problem in all its massive 
diversity.” Mr. Friedman’s article is an attempt to realistically confront 
the problem. 

As Mr. Harris might caution, the article suggests no answer, nor does it 
admit the existence of one. Moreover, anyone who has been looking to 
the “experts” for an answer on the subject of juvenile delinquency will find 
little to satisfy him, despite the many authorities quoted. The article, in 
fact, tends to show that a man may be considered an expert on the subject 
on the basis of his ability to realistically confront the problem. At this 
juncture it might be interesting to speculate whether or not juvenile de- 
linquency would be as serious as we believe it to be if we all made a sincere 
effort to become experts, if all of us asked ourselves what juvenile delin- 
quency is, then admitted the evidence fairly, according to its merit. This 
would make it necessary to consider the nature of crime and, on the other 
hand, of conformity. We would need to mull over the adolescent’s rela- 
tionship with his family and with his state. If we decided that delinquency, 
in its essence, is a rebellion or protest, we would need to ask ourselves: 
Against what? Against whom? If we decided that it is an escape, we would 
ask: From what? From whom? Even if we concluded that delinquency is 
normal or necessary, we would be forced to ask: Why? And then, only after 
we had given long and serious thought to each of these questions, and a 
hundred more, would we have earned the right to fix the blame? Who is 
responsible? The child? The parent? The school? Society? Who is society? 

Suppose we asked ourselves these questions. Would this solve the problem? 
Well, we don’t know. We are fairly sure, however, that such a technique, if 
pursued faithfully, would alter us in astounding fashion. We might become 
less intemperate and more just, less hypocritical and more honest, less vio- 
lent and more humane, less afraid and more determined. And perhaps, there 
is reason to believe that youth would follow our example. R.E.G. 
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BILL STERN... 
Dean of American Sportcasters, says 
"I've been looking 
for the perfect 
FLORIDA location 
for years ... 


“CAPE CORAL IS MY CHOICE!” | 


There are hundreds of wonderful reasons why CAPE 
CORAL is the choice of thousands of American families 
who have already invested over $9,000,000 in water- 
front homesites there. It will be YOUR choice, too! | 








@ CAPE CORAL challenges comparison! 
@ CAPE CORAL invites inspection! 
CAPE CORAL, on Florida's beautiful Gulf Coast, is 
offered and sold on merit alone for as little as $20 
down and $20 per month! 
SEND FOR AND READ 
THE EXCITING 
"CAPE CORAL STORY" 
it's yours for the asking— 


ABSOLUTELY FREE 


Send No Money, Piease FLORIDA’ 
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A delicious, golden toasted peanut brittle man- 
ufactured only for Kiwanis Clubs. Made from 
the finest ingredients . . . plump golden peanuts 
and rich crunchy candy vacuum sealed for fresh- 
ness with Reynolds Wrap. You make 100% prof- 
it on each sale. The selling price is $1.00 for 
each box. Your fund raising campaign gets the 
50¢ profit on each box A sample box of 
this peanut brittle will be sent to your club for 
inspection (and tasting) without obligation 


Write to: 
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Speakers Available 

. . . What program chairman has not 
wondered at times just where he will 
get his next speaker? It’s not easy to 
obtain suitable programs every week, 
yet many program chairmen have un- 
doubtedly overlooked a good source of 
speakers. 

Toastmasters International has 2800 
clubs in 28 countries throughout the 
world. Each club has a membership of 
from 15 to 40 men, all trained speakers, 
who are: business and sales executives, 
tax experts, attorneys, scientists, etc. 
Many different types of speeches and 
subjects are available. 

Kiwanis clubs may tap this source of 
speakers by getting in touch with their 
local Toastmasters club. Toastmasters 
International, Inc., of Santa Ana, Cali- 
fornia will give information concerning 
near-by clubs to anyone who writes and 
requests it. Toastmasters normally do 
not charge for speeches, except travel 
lectures, for which a cost of making 
photographs is involved. 


James E. Knowles 

Speakers Bureau Chairman 
District 30 

Toastmasters International 


Improving the Breed 

. . . I have just finished reading “Dairy 
Show in Oklahoma” in the November 
issue. It proved to be very interesting. 
The Washington County Junior Dairy 
Breeder’s Association has been trying to 
improve the quality of the dairy indus- 
try in Oklahoma. Such activities as im- 
porting cattle, educational programs, and 
dairy shows would have been impossible 
without the gracious support of both the 
Bartlesville and Dewey Kiwanis clubs. 


Vernon Thornton, Jr. 
President, Washington 
County Junior 

Dairy Breeder’s Association 


Alarm Clock Parts 
. . . I found the article “Alarm Clock 
for Disaster” in your October issue very 
informative and timely. In the article, 
reference is made to a CONELRAD 
Monitoring Unit, which activates radios 
for CONELRAD alert signals. I realize 
that it probably was not possible for the 
article’s author to name a commercial 
source for CONELRAD Monitoring 
Units, but, if his article is to transmute 
words into action, that is the missing 
detail that I, and possibly other readers, 
need. 

Robert E. Wentz 

Member, Kiwanis Club of 

Vienna, Ohio 


CONELRAD monitoring convertors 
(Ameco DC-1, cost $14.95) and CONEL- 
RAD transistorized receivers (Regency 
CD-2, cost $29.50) may be obtained by 
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mail from Allied Radio Corporation, 100 
North Western Avenue, Chicago 80, 
Illinois. Your local radio dealer can 
probably give you additional names and 
addresses of manufacturers and sup- 
pliers of CONELRAD equipment. 
—THE EDITORS 


Article Gets Results 

. . . I was interested to read the article 
by James L. Slattery entitled “The Out- 
look for the Aged,” which appeared in 
the September and October issues of 
The Kiwanis Magazine. 

Since reading the first article I have 
been in conference with Emil Brill, the 
incoming president of the Kiwanis Club 
of St. Louis, and I hope to be able to 
interest him and some of the leaders of 
other service clubs in St. Louis into 
working out a branch of Senior Achieve- 
ment in St. Louis similar to that now 
operating in Chicago and referred to in 
Mr. Slattery’s article. 

I myself am 87 years of age, am a re- 
tired lawyer, and now devote all of my 
time to the subject of gerontology and 
geriatrics. 

Bernard Greensfelder 
Councillor on Retirement 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Gerontology is the scientific study of 
the phenomena of old age, and geriat- 
rics is the subdivision of medicine con- 
cerned with that study. —THE EDITORS 


Creative Thinking Does It 

. I thought you might be interested 
in knowing the use to which the article 
“Imagination Does It” by Harold Rolseth 
in the October issue of your magazine 
was put. 

After reading the article I brought the 
magazine to my Creative Thinking class 
at the University of Buffalo, where Dr. 
Sidney Parnes read it to the class and 
had copies made for himself and other 
instructors to use as a reference in this 
course. Everyone found this unique use 
of applied imagination extremely inter- 
esting, as well as highly humorous. 

I feel this article is exemplary of the 
worthwhile articles you consistently 
publish in your magazine. 


Christine Wagner 
Buffalo, New York 


A Letter From Park 


. Mayme and I have many fond 
memories of the people we met during 
our year of travel throughout the world 
of Kiwanis. This Christmas we received 
in our mailbox visible evidence of those 
who remembered us. As it is obviously 
impossible to acknowledge personally 
the hundreds of beautiful Christmas 
cards with the friendly notes penned on 
so many of them, we would like to make 
use of the “Letters” column of The 
Kiwanis Magazine to relay a few words 
of appreciation. We hope the many 
friends who remembered us will accept 
our grateful thanks as if each card had 
been answered personally. 


H. Park Arnold 
Immediate Past President 
Kiwanis International 
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smart but thrifty 
NEW BENJAMIN 


FLUORESCENT FIXTURE 


costs no more 
than out-moded bare- 
lamp units ! 













NO LONGER ANY NEED to risk loss of business 
and prestige because of unsightly, inefficient 
“bare-lamp”, old fashioned fixtures! Your 
answer is the new, low-priced, Benjamin B, 
with glamorizing polystyrene diffusers. 

With the new B, you can transform your 
establishment with the proven sales-power of 
modern lighting. And you can do it at a new, 
low cost for an up-to-date Lighting System! 


In the B; you are assured of all the latest 
lighting advancements that help to produce 
more light for every penny on your electric 

bill! Most important of all! With B, you can 
modernize your lighting and have the new, 
higher lighting levels which experts have 
found to be essential to MODERN SELLING, 
MODERN OFFICES, MODERN RECEPTION 

ROOMS AND AREAWAYS. 





Write Now for Free Booklet: ‘‘Lighting 
Modernization on a Limited Budget’. . . then talk 
it over with your Electrical Contractor. 














A Reliable Name in 
Lighting Since 1901 





1350 Northwest Highway, Des Plaines, Illinois 





3 BENJAMIN ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 





























Without obligation, please send 
_. Me full details of the new Name. Title. 
- Be as contained in the free booklet 
“Lighting Company 
Address 
City Zone State___ 
Ad No. 530 
5 
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” PACEMAKER 
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INTERCHANGEABLE PLATENS! QUICKSET MARGINS! we 
ast s 


Like having another t riter on tap, Fastest margins of all, set in an y,»4 
makes short work of special jobs! instant with a flick of the finger! , 


F 
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UNCING 


~ THE ALL-NEW 
SMITH-CORONA 
PACEMAKER! 


Now! Trade in your old machine for America’s 


lowest-priced top quality office typewriter! 


Big-typewriter construction... top typing features ...lowest new-typewriter cost! All 
yours in the all-new Smith-Corona PACEMAKER! With its rugged steel construction, 
light touch and speedy action, today’s new PACEMAKER is your biggest typewriter 
bargain! So see and try the new PACEMAKER—Visit your dealer for a demonstration! 


Smith-Corona $189°° 


plus tax 











EASY TERMS AVAILABLE 








You ned error control 


Youneederror control = As es Ri KR RRR ee 
You wood error control Mee MeM Ay RoR Koko Rs) 
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FLICK-SET TABULATOR! HALF SPACING! CUSTOMSTYLED KEYBOARD! 
Fast settings for headings or figure Easiest, simplest method of error Speed and ease with no waste typing 
work, sets or clears quickly, easily! control and line justification! motion. New, fast, light, speedy touch! 


ger! 
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A roundup of late happenings 


in the world of Kiwanis. 





NOMS 


EAST PORTLAND CLUB OFFERS THREE (SOLID?) APPROACHES 
TO ATTENDANCE AND MEMBERSHIP PROBLEMS FOR 1959 


i) WHEN CLARENCE HUTCHINSON, the new president of the Northeast Portland, Oregon 

‘ club, asked his committee chairmen to submit their plans for 1959, he knew not what 

he was letting himself in for. The attendance and membership committee, in the best 
spirit of gamemanship, submitted not one but three plans, and while the first two of 


their three plans were quite purposely more amusing than operative, the third and 
final plan was one that all Kiwanis clubs interested in increasing their attendance 








KIWANIANS IN THE NEWS and membership in the coming year might make careful note of: 
> James T. Harrison, Helena, Montana: Plan I 
Elected f - te Chief 
sehen ok tian tae, inte ee THE WORDS-INSTEAD-OF-WORK-CLASSIC-CAMOUFLAGE APPROACH 

Justice of the Montana Supreme Court. : : 

A. Insure the proper spelling of the name of our chairman and the members of 

, , the committee in the club roster. 
> Paul H. A. Noren, Capital City, Den- op + a . . 
ver, Colorado: Awarded an honorary B. ielled — reports to the board indicating that our plans haven't quite 
eel of Divinity Degree by Bethany C. Make a final report in December that we didn’t accomplish much, due to a 
multitude of reasons. — 
> Dr. Tivis Colley Sutherland, Haysi, D. Disband - committee and > por 9 cin: woman that we would like 
Virginia: Voted Virginia's “Practitioner to try another assignment more in line with our abilities. 
of the Year” by the Virginia Medical Plan II 
Society. THE IMPASSIONED-PLEA-FOR-HELP-ANNOUNCEMENT-TYPE APPROACH 
i A. Get up at board meetings and implore those present to: 
> Burton J. Vincent, Chicago, Illinois: 1. Attend board meetings. 
Named one of the ten outstanding young 2. Please bring a guest to our luncheons. 
men in Chicago for 1958 by the Chicago B. Get up at luncheon meetings and implore those present to: 
Junior Association of Commerce and 1. Attend luncheons. 
Industry. 2. Please bring a guest to our luncheons. 
Plan II 
THE PRACTICAL APPROACH 
Birthdays These clubs celebrate A. Learn who the leaders of our community are. 


1. Make a card record of the names of these individuals. 
2. Call upon them and tell them about Kiwanis. 
3. Determine whether or not they would make good members. 
+ 4. Assign a club member to escort those selected to our meetings and eventually 
40th Brantford, Ontario, March 8 bring them into the club. 
B. Examine club attendance records and increase the percentage of attendance by: 
1. Encouraging more members to strive for perfect attendance. 
2. Setting a realistic percentage goal for the spasmodic attenders. 
3. Telephoning frequent absentees to find out why they don’t attend more meet- 


anniversary dates from February 16 
through March 15, 1959. 


sath & 
DLA Bisbes, Arizona, Febrvory 19 
East Chicago, Indiana, Febrvary 19 


Shelton, Connecticut, Febrvory 22 ings. 
Bellefonte, Pennsylvania, Februvory 25 4. Asking those who don't maintain satisfactory attendance to retire from the 
Peabody, Kansas, Febrvory 27 club. 
Ada, Ohio, Febrvory 28 5. Competing with other clubs in the division to see who can maintain the best 
Malden, Massachusetts, Febrvory 28 attendance record. 
prema ag ng 5 C. Make our club more attractive to both present and future members. 
nnville, Oregon, i 
New Britain, Connecticut, March 5 z cece eae. ~¢ «sea 
Lumberton, North Carolina, March 6 7 : 
Ripon, Wisconsin, March 6 3. Work together in harmony. ait 
Meuntain Grove, Missourt, Atarch 7 4. Recognize that membership is the responsibility of the entire club and not just 


Mount Vernon, Washington, March 10 those of the membership committee. 


Orillia, Ontario, March 10 
Quincy, Massachusetts, Morch 10 














hester, C cticut, Morch 12 
Colton, Californie, March 13 NEW CLUB HONOR ROLL 
Muscatine, lowe, March 13 Kiwanis clubs built between December 1 and this issue’s presstime. 
Sellersville, Pennsylvania, March 13 
Morshall, Texas, Merch 14 NEW CLUB SPONSOR 
North Franklin, Fort Covington, New York.Malone and Brushton-Moira, New York 
* Io kids copehgancbaneses ccnnt Jefferson City and Versailles, Missouri 
30th Alemesa, Colerede, Febrvery 27 Prospect Park, Brooklyn, New York............... Gravesend, Brooklyn, New York 
Strathmoor, Detroit, Michigan, een cae d capatbaeeeheae dees eksetene Seehhiten Dayton View, Ohio 
March 6 Quin Cities, Milwaukee, Wisconsin....................-0005- Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Boonville, New York, March 7 nn, ctndeesanccvieseeséesevbacepauaeuneesenel Niagara Falls, Ontario 
Helper, Utah, Morch 8 ok ccensedeatitasessocnsoed Lonoke and Forrest City, Arkansas 
Wreniiia Perk, Ginsle, March 72 Bayville-Locust Valley, New York............ Roslyn and East Norwich, New York 
Cemesey, Werlingten, Mase® 58 rr . . oo ces uensecnacceucqenethehteneceéaen Emporia, Kansas 
cence ocaganetebeehe Vb 0susbeosessccen Mayfield and Willoughby, Ohio 
9 oth * Coney Island Brooklyn, New York............ Bensonhurst and Bayridge, New York 
Aatesia, California, March § Cookeville, Tennessee..................: The Hermitage and Lebanon, Tennessee 
i rr ne L.'s oped can ens ecnvub bee bcuecssdeeobetesn Suffern, New York 
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ADVANCE REGISTRATIONS FOR 
INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION 
NOW BEING ACCEPTED 


PLANS FOR THE 44th annual Kiwanis In- 
ternational convention (to be held in 
Dallas June 14-18) are underway. The 
official convention office opened on the 
14th floor of Dallas’s Adolphus Hotel on 
February 2, and already advance regis- 
trations and requests for accommoda- 
tions have begun to trickle in. 

Housing procedures for the conven- 
tion this year are changed, and rooms 
are to be allocated on a first-come-first- 
serve basis. 

The major hotels will be filled first, 
with subsequent assignments made to 
the other hotels. Those requesting mo- 
tel accommodations or desiring to stay 
at a specific hotel may do so provided 
they make their application to the con- 
vention office early. The hotels (or mo- 
tels) will not accept direct reservations. 
Registration fees are: $12.50 for men; 
$6.50 for women; and $5 for young adults 
(17 to 21 years old). No fee is charged 
for children 16 years old and under. 

The Dallas convention committee, 
under the direction of Hobart D. Tur- 
man, has already planned a Chuck 
Wagon Supper to be held on Monday 
evening during the convention. Tickets 
(at $1.75 per person) will be sold, as 
will the hotel reservations, on a first- 
come-first-serve basis. 


CONGRESSIONAL DINNER 
WILL HONOR US LEGISLATORS 
More THAN 800 Kiwanians from the 
Capital District and nearby areas are 
expected to fill the Presidential Ball- 
room of the Statler Hotel in Washington, 
D.C. on Wednesday evening, February 
18, for the Sixth Biennial Kiwanis Con- 
gressional Dinner honoring Kiwanians 
currently serving in the US House and 
(see NEWS AND EVENTS page 10) 





Workman teeters on ladder to install 
air-conditioning unit in what will be 
the Magazine Department of the new 
permanent home office building. By 
the time the March issue is out, the 
Kiwanis address will have changed from 
520 North Michigan to 101 East Erie. 
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PRICED FOR ANY BUSINESS 


Brimming value at a new low price! That’s the Burroughs P-600 
Accounting Machine— most economical way to maintain an accu- 
rate at-your-fingertips record of current business figures. Features 
big-machine advantages like front-feed, automatic carriage con- 
trol. Demonstration? See our nearby branch office. Burroughs 
Corporation, Burroughs Division, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Burroughs Corporation 
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Just as Easy as 


_- Falling off a Log! 


Kiwanis Clubs from Alaska to Florida; from Canada to Texas; and 
from New England to Hawaii; all agree that KIWANIS: DATES 
makes fund-raising “‘easy as falling off a log.” 





Whether your Club may need but This proven “All-Kiwanis” fund- 
a few Hundred Dollars, or per- raising plan provides hundreds of 
haps several Thousands of Dol- Kiwanis Clubs with thousands 
lars you'll find the KIWANIS upon thousands of dollars éach and 
DATE project is “tailor made” every year. Fill out and mail the 
for your particular needs. coupon for complete details today. 


, mm mm meme mmm ce mm em } 
V4 ¢ / : Kiwanis Club, P.O. Box a 
Sree: Santa Monica, Cal. 
Without obligation, please send the following: 
C) FREE to your Club. 3 Ib. Sample Canister KIWANIS DATES. 


C) FREE—Complete details of the ‘continuous profit'’ plan. 


0 _— om and use of the Iémm, Sound Color Kiwanis Date 
ilm. 


Send today for the |6mm, 
sound-color Kiwanis Date 
Film. See and hear how 
KIWANIS DATES can 
solve your fund-raising 
problems quickly and 
easily. No obligation. 


(check information desired) 


NAME a 
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ADDRESS einen nee eatcnetamiania 











407% RETURN 


INVESTMENT 
ANNUALLY 


with Coin Operated 








SPEED WASH 


The self service 
Commercial Laundry 





You may not believe it— 
but it's true! Housewives 
prefer these multi machine, 
coin operated laundries — 
because a week's washing 
can be done at one time, 
and save wp to 50% on 
their laundry bill. New Speed Queen 
specially designed washer with short 20 
minute complete cycle — nearly doubles 
coin store income in comparison to other 
manufacturers’ washers. 


Speed Wash installations are open 24 
hours a day, 7 days a week. 

It is America’s fastest growing business 
with single installations rapidly expand- 
ing into chain operations encompassing 
entire cities and territories. 

20 Washers, 6 to 10 drying tumblers 
equipped with coin meters are required 
for a typical Speed Wash installation. 
An investment of from $11,000.00 to 
$14,000.00. Business then runs itself. No 
attendants required. Maintenance, coin 
collection, janitorial services can all be 
handled by contract services. 

As a professional man or a successful 
businessman, Speed Wash offers the op- 
portunity to add 4:to 8 thousand dollars 
to your income yearly with little or no 
supervision. No expert training, no spec- 
ial knowledge necessary. You continue 
your occupation without interference. 


Speed Wash stores now in operation are 
returning 409% to 60% annually on in- 
vestments. An unprecedented business 
opportunity for growth and income. We 
supply store planning. A financing plan 
is available to get you started. For com- 
plete information, call or write 


SPEED QUEEN 
A Division of 
McGraw-Edison Company, 
Commercial Dept. Q 
RIPON, WISCONSIN 
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DOES YOUR CLUB HAVE ONE OF THESE? 








PRESIDENT BILL —- | FEEL THAT WE SHOULD BE GETTING MORE PUBLICITY THAN 
WE HAVE BEEN GETTING ‘ | SEARCHED THROUGH ALL THE NEWSPAPERS AND 
NOWHERE DiDi FIND MENTION OF THE FACT THAT | DONATED A GALLON OF 











HE EXPECTS NATIONAL COVERAGE 
FOR HIS SMALLEST EFFORTS 





RSSFE 

















NEWS AND EVENTS 
(From page 9) 


Senate. More than one-sixth of the 
members of the 86th Congress, which 
convened on January 7, are Kiwanians. 

Besides the Congressmen, others who 
will sit at the long, two-tired head table 
are: the Kiwanis International Board of 
Trustees; the officials of the host Ki- 
wanis Club of Washington and host 
Capital District; and several other Ki- 
wanians in high government positions. 
They include: Postmaster General Ar- 
thur E. Summerfield; Secretary of the 
Army Wilbur Brucker; Under Secretary 
of Commerce John J. Allen, Jr.; Un- 
der Secretary of the Army Hugh Milton 
II; and US Commissioner of Education 
Lawrence G. Derthick. 

Principal speaker will be International 
President Ken Loheed, with: responses 
from congressmen and senators of both 
political parties. The presiding officer 
will be Dr. Marcus H. Burton, president 


of the Washington club, and the toast- 
master, E. K. Morris, also of the Wash- 
ington club. 

The Congressional Dinner is held 
every second year shortly after the con- 
vening of each succeeding Congress. 
A dinner honoring Canadian Kiwanians 
who are members of Parliament will be 
held April 17 in Ottawa. 





VITAL STATISTICS 


As of January 1, there were 254,- 
488 Kiwanians in 4571 clubs. Key 
Clubs numbered 1840. Circle K 
clubs numbered 235. 











MIDWINTER KEY CLUB BOARD 
MEETING HELD IN CHICAGO 


Durinc THE Christmas holidays, the Key 
Club officers met in Chicago for their 
yearly midwinter board meeting. Inter- 
national Key Club President David Sad- 
leir of Sarnia, Ontario conducted the 





Edward T. Mitchell, president of the Gary club (in light grey overcoat, right), 
visited the General Office before Christmas and brought the US Steel Good Fel- 
low Choristers with him. Seated at the organ is Choir Director David E. Simpson. 
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meeting, with Stuart M. Henderson of 
Bedford, Ohio, the chairman of the In- 
ternational Committee on Key Clubs, 
acting as counselor. 

“Cultivate Creative Citizenship” was 
announced as the 1959 theme and the 
organization’s seven objectives for the 
coming year were also unveiled. The 
Key Club Board of Trustees named 
Boston as the site for their 1960 con- 
vention. This year’s Key Club conven- 
tion will be held in Toronto from June 
28 to July 1. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
SPONSORS PANEL CONFERENCES 
FOR BUSINESSMEN 
A CHARTERED PLANE carrying a group of 
top-flight Chamber of Commerce busi- 
ness specialists will embark this month 
on an 18 day panel conference tour of 
the United States. The purpose of the 
tour, labeled the 1959 Aircade and 
sponsored for the third consecutive year 
by the Chamber, is to give businessmen 
information on current Congressional 
issues and advice on how to cooperate 
more effectively with their congressmen. 
During the 18 day period, the Aircade 
will stop for one day each in a dozen 
different cities. Kiwanians living near 
those cities and interested in attending 
the conferences can obtain further in- 
formation by getting in touch with 
their local chamber of commerce. The 
1959 Aircade schedule: Philadelphia, 
February 9; Rochester, New York, Feb- 
ruary 10; Toledo, February 11; Atlanta, 
February 13; Houston, February 16; 
Colorado Springs, February 17; Santa 
Monica, February 19; San Francisco, 
February 20; Tacoma, February 24; 
Butte, February 25; Chicago, February 
26; and St. Louis, February 27. 


BUOYANT BRIEFS 

AS A REWARD for their year’s work, Bill 
Straub, lieutenant governor of Division 
15 in the Cal-Nev+Ha District, arranged 
to take his club presidents for a week- 
end cruise to Catalina Island. Three 
yachts, all belonging to Kiwanians, were 
commandeered for the occasion. 


THE KIWANIS Club of Mount Franklin, 
El Paso, Texas, not only presented the 
winner and runner-up of the “Miss 
Texas Majorette” contest at one of their 
meetings, but they also invited “Miss 
Majorette of America.” All girls were 
residents of El Paso. In describing the 
event, Club Secretary Ray Kelso com- 
mented: “This was one meeting where 
no one left before the program was over.” 





DEATHS 


Rev. Fred L. Poulson, Coraopo- 
lis, Pennsylvania; governor, Penn- 
sylvania District, 1939. 


Judge Frank M. Bailey, Chick- 
asha, Oklahoma; governor, Texas- 
Oklahoma District, 1926. 


Rabbi F. K. Hirsch, Monroe, 
Louisiana; governor, Louisiana- 
Mississippi-West Tennessee Dis- 
trict, 1934. 


Bass Fishermen will 
Say I’m Crazy... 
until they try 
my method! 


But, after an honest trial, if you’re 
at all like the other men to whom I’ve 





told my strange plan, you'll guard it with your last breath. 


Don’tjump at conclusions. I’m not a manufacturer of 
any fancy new lure. I have no reels or lines to sell. I'm 
a professional man and make a ae living in my pro- 
fession. But my all-absorbing hobby is ing. And, 
uite by accident, I’ vediscovered how to go to waters 
t most fishermen say are fished out and come in 
with a good catch of the biggest bass that you ever 
saw. The savage old bass that got so big, because they 
were “wise” to every ordinary way of fishing. 

This METHOD is NOT spinning, trolling, casting, 
fly —_ trot line fishing, set line fishing, hand line 
fishing, live bait fishing, jugging, netting, trapping, 
or seining. No live bait or prepared bait is used. You 
can carry all of the equipment you need in one hand. 

The whole method can be learnedin twenty minutes 
—twenty minutes of fascinating reading. All the ex- 
tra equipment you need, you can buy locally at a cost 
of less than a dollar. Yet with it, you can come in after 
an hour or two of the — excitement of your 
life, with a stringer full. Not one or two miserable 12 
or 14 inch over-sized keepers — but five or six real 
beauties with real poundage behind them. The kind 
that don’t need a word of explanation of the profes- 
sional skill of the man who caught them. Absolutely 
legal, too—in every state. 

This amazing method was developed by a little 
group of professional fishermen. Though they were 
public oulien, they rarely divulged their method totheir 
patrons. They used it only when fishing for their own 
tables. It is possible that no man on your waters has 
ever seen it, ever heard of it, or ever used it. And 
when you have given it the first trial, you will be as 
closed-mouthed asa man who hag suddenly discovered 
a gold mine. Because with this method you can fish with- 
in a hundred feet of the best fishermen in the county 


and pull in ferocious big ones while they come home 
em pty handed. Nospecial skill is required. The method 
is just as deadly in the hands of a novice as in the 
handsofan old timer. My method will be disclosed only 
to those menin each area who will give me their word 
of honor not to give the method to anyone else. 

Send me your name. Let me tell you how you can 
try out this deadly method of bringing in big bass from 
your local waters. Let me tell you why I let you try 
out my unusual method for the whole fishing season 
without risking a penny of your money. Send your 
name for details of my money-back trial offer. 
There is no charge for this information, now or at any 
other time. Just your name is all I need. But I guar- 
antee that the information I send you will make you 
acom — skeptic—until you decide to try my method! 
And then, your own catches will fill you with disbelief. 
Send your name, today. This will be fun. 


ERIC C. FARE, Highland Park 20, tll. 


Eric C. Fare, Highland Park 20, ill. 77 
| Dear Mr. Fare: Send me complete information | 
| without any charge and without the slightest ob- | 

ligation. Tell me how I can learn your method of 

catching big bass from waters many say are 

“fished out,” even when the old timers are report- 

ing “No Luck.” 























WRITE FOR FREE FOLDER ON 
PRE-CONVENTION AND POST-CONVENTION 


Tours DALLAS to MEXICO 


Especially Arranged for Delegates to 
Kiwanis Convention © Dallas * June 14-18, 1959 
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Minneapolis 60, Minnesota 


PLUS . . . 2 Voit footballs 
1 Voit volleyball 
2 Voit softballs 


Director of the 


Community Recreation Kits consist of: 
47-piece Harry Gill Junior Champ Set—track and 
field equipment scaled to size for youngsters. 


1 Voit basketball 
1 Voit soccer ball 
2 Louisville Slugger bats 


Olympic 
Champion 
Bob Richards, 






Wheaties 
Sports 
Federation 





Man / A 


Win a COMMUNITY RECREATION KIT! 


Join the Wheaties Sports Federation's YOUTH FITNESS IDEA SEARCH 


8 

As its newest project to help stimulate increased interest in youth fitness, I 

the Wheaties Sports Federation will award 150 Community Recreation Kits. * 
Your organization can be a winner! We want your ideas: “WHAT CAN THE 

WHEATIES SPORTS FEDERATION DO TO PROMOTE YOUTH FITNESS?” i 
Rules of the Youth Fitness Idea Search are on specially marked New Wheaties 

packages, at your grocer’s now. Or write for rules to: General Mills, Box 111, & 

a 

* 
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ARCADIA 
CALIFORNIA 


Key Club - 


RAISED 


2,500” 


DURING 


Scholarship 
Week 


WITH THIS 


Terrific 
Scholarship 
Program! 
“) HELPED 


A SCHOLAR 
WITH A DOLLAR” 


ALL IDEAS FOR 
THIS PROGRAM 


FREE! 


to Your 
Kiwanis 


or Key Club 


Tihalaulelatehs. 
Write to 


KEY CLUB 


High S< hool 


For 


Arcadia 


Arc adia Calif 














CLUB CLINIC 








= 


Clubs are invited to send their administrative questions to this column. Address 
them to Club Clinic, Kiwanis International, 520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


Q. At the convention in Chicago, an 
amendment was adopted permitting re- 
tired men to become members of a 
Kiwanis club. How many retired men 
may we elect to membership? 


A. Before electing any retired men to 
membership in your club it will first be 
necessary to adopt amendments to your 
club bylaws (forms for these can be 
secured from the Generali Office). After 
adoption of the amendments, your club 
can elect two men to active membership 
under any appropriate classification if 
these two men would have been eligible 
for membership while still engaged in 
business under that classification. In 
addition, your club can elect two mem- 
bers in any such classification if these 
men are still actively engaged in that 
business or profession. It is now pos- 
sible to have four active members under 
each given classification, two of whom 
are active in that business, and two 
who have retired from that business. 


Q. Our immediate past president has 
resigned, but there is no provision in 
our club bylaws to provide for replac- 
ing him on our board. Can his prede- 
cessor be named immediate past presi- 
dent? 


A. The present Standard Form for Club 
Bylaws (Article VI, Section 1) provides 
that if there is a vacancy in the office 
of immediate past president “the active 
or privileged member who served as 
president of the club most recently prior 
to the immediate past president shall 
automatically become immediate past 
president.” 


Q. One of our members is the pres- 
ident and principle owner of a business 
concern in town. It is not a large busi- 
ness, but is one carrying considerable 
prestige in our community. Our mem- 
ber’s son is in charge of one section of 
the business and could be given a clas- 
sification different from his father. 
Could we take the son into member- 
ship and thus have two members from 
the same firm when the firm is not 
very large? 


A. It might help to solve this problem 
if we considered the purpose behind the 
provision for classifications in our clubs. 
These classifications are created only to 
assure that a club will represent a true 
cross-section of the business and pro- 
fessional life of the community. The 
provisions were never intended to keep 
good men out of Kiwanis, nor to de- 


prive them of the opportunity to serve 
their communities through Kiwanis. The 
bylaw provision that might seem to re- 
strict you (Article III, Section 2 (d) of 
the Standard Form for Club Bylaws) 
authorizes the International Board of 
Trustees to grant a club permission to 
elect more than one man from unusually 
large firms, companies, etc., “in which 
each such member represents a differ- 
ent branch, department, or professional 
activity.” The term “unusually large 
firms” has never actually been defined. 
Instead, permission has been granted to 
elect members from the same firm if 
they represent a different branch, de- 
partment, or professional activity. In 
other words, if there were several dif- 
ferent branches, departments, or pro- 
fessional activities in a firm, this would 
be the determining factor rather than 
the amount of capital invested in it. 


Q. Our bylaws provide that any mem- 
ber charged with conduct unbecoming 
a Kiwanian shall have a hearing before 
the board of directors, and if the 
charges are sustained he may be ex- 
pelled by a two-thirds vote of the en- 
tire board. How would you define “‘con- 
duct unbecoming a Kiwanian?” 


A. The International Board of Trustees 
has never defined this term. Your board 
should determine whether or not the 
actions of a member amount to “con- 
duct unbecoming a Kiwanian.” If the 
board so decides (and two-thirds of the 
members of the entire board so vote) 
the member may be expelled. 


Q. The regular board of directors 
meeting of our club is held the Tues- 
day before the last Thursday of each 
month. For some time, our club has 
held a special meeting of the board 
immediately following our club meet- 
ing on the first Thursday of each 
month. The only purpose of these spe- 
cial meetings is to permit and encour- 
age “make-up” attendance, but at most 
of them no club business is discussed. 
Are these make-ups legitimate? 


A. No. Paragraph 3d of the Official At- 
tendance Rules provides that a man 
may receive credit for attendance “by 
attending the regularly constituted 
meeting of his club’s board of directors.” 
It is evident that the meeting held on 
the Tuesday before the last Thursday in 
the month is the only “regularly con- 
stituted meeting” of your club’s board. 
This, then, is the only meeting at which 
credit for attendance can be given. 
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Municipal Judge, Denver, Colorado 





= KILLING with guns, killing 
with automobiles has almost become a matter- 
of-fact occurrence in America. Despite the fact 
that each year 40,000 persons die asa result of 
automobile “accidents,” only the safety agencies 
and insurance companies seem to be very much 
aroused. The public has come to accept traffic 
deaths as a natural phenomenon, like the rising 
and setting of the sun. We have grown insensate 
to slogans, campaigns, threats, and warnings. 
We are woefully apathetic, and our government 
officials tend to follow our example. 

Were it not for one factor, we might 
even be able to justify our apathy by asserting 
that 40,000 deaths, like three per cent unem- 
ployment, is the “irreducible minimum.” We 
might plead that traffic deaths are bound to re- 
main at their present ratio so long as the num- 
ber of automobiles in operation is constant. We 
might contend that it is too difficult to isolate 
the various psychological, as well as physical, 
causes of traffic accidents. But try as we might, 
we cannot overlook the one major cause that 
can be not only isolated but measured: alcohol. 

At least one-third and possibly one- 
half of all traffic fatalities are the direct result 
of drinking and driving. In addition, one fourth 
of all pedestrians killed on streets or highways 
had been drinking. Nor can a great percentage 
of such cases be attributed to chronic alcohol- 
ism. Most drunken driving, if not all, is willful 
negligence. Unless we are willing to admit that 
willful negligence cannot be prevented, we must 
stop attempting to justify our apathy. 

Today, chemical tests, properly ad- 
ministered by qualified people, will definitely 
establish whether or not a driver is drunk. 
When such tests show the presence of 1.5 or 
more milligrams of alcohol per cubic centimeter 
of blood, intoxication is assumed. Moreover, 
tests also protect the driver whose drinking has 
not been sufficient to affect seriously his driv- 
ing ability. They are reliable and they are fair. 

However, the laws concerning such 
tests are loose and inadequate. In all but four 
states—New York, Kansas, Idaho, and Utah—a 
driver may refuse to take the chemical tests. 

In these four states “implied consent” 
laws assume that the driver automatically gives 
consent to blood alcohol tests. The constitution- 
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By SHERMAN G. FINESILVER 


DRUNK DRIVERS SHOULD BE JAILED 


ality of these laws have been upheld as reason- 
able state regulations. 

Alcohol blood tests should be manda- 
tory in every state. Public and legislative apathy 
have prevented it. But public apathy has done 
more. It has made convictions difficult even in 
cases where overwhelming evidence of drunk- 
enness existed. Traffic violators who, on the “day 
after” appear as sober, neatly dressed, respect- 
ful, upstanding citizens of their communities, 
and whose families depend upon their income, 
cause juries to waver and judges to become 
over-lenient. It is too easy to forget, too easy to 
say, “There but for the grace of God go I.” 

Perhaps more stringent laws will im- 
press upon juries, as well as upon drivers, the 
seriousness of the alcohol-automobile combina- 
tion. One such law should require a jail sen- 
tence for all driving violations that involve 
drinking. At the very least, such a law, coupled 
with implied consent laws, wiil act as powerful 
deterrents. The driver who drinks will know 
that should he be involved in a traffic violation 
he will be (1) tested immediately for alcohol 
content in his blood, and (2) sent directly to 
jail if found guilty of drunkenness. 

It is a luxury to get drunk. If the 
defendant can afford that, he can afford also the 
fine, jail, and license revocation or suspension. 
The general public, not only the accused, is en- 
titled to full protection of the law. 

Recent tests indicate that “two cock- 
tails” (about 0.4 per cent alcohol in the blood) 
may reduce visual acuity as much as wearing 
dark glasses at night. The airlines, in recogniz- 
ing the effect of alcohol on judgment, self-con- 
trol, and mechanical ability, have set a stringent 
standard of drinking for their pilots. The laws 
of the airlines are unequivocal in this matter: 
“No alcoholic beverages, not even a beer, with- 
in 24 hours of flight time.” 

To many people, implied consent and 
jail sentences for drunk drivers may be extreme 
and questionable measures. These innovations, 
however, are vital. They have as their basis the 
saving of human lives—which is perhaps the 
highest responsibility of government and com- 
munal life. Saving of lives will not be accom- 
plished by half-way measures. Decisive action 
is necessary. THE END 
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By RALPH FRIEDMAN 


66 0, MRS. BLACKMAN,” said the 

N voice on the other end of the 
phone. “No... there’s no place I know 
of that will help him right away. 
Strange as it may seem, your child 
isn't bad enough. When he gets into 
real trouble, that’s when he’ll get 
help.” 

Mrs. Blackman—we'll call her that 

a next-door neighbor of mine, re- 
placed the phone on the hook, turned 
to me, and, with the same confused, 
worried look I had seen in her eyes 
often in recent months, asked, “Well, 
what do I do now?” 

There didn’t seem to be much she 
could do. A year ago her son’s 
school principal had refused help, 
and she was reluctant to go back. 
Neither the Big Brothers nor several 
other groups that work with problem 
children had room for the boy. 
Kenny, at age eight, was apparently 
not far enough along on the road to 
juvenile delinquency. His rock 
throwing, truancy from school, and 
pummeling of younger children had 
caused little concern outside his im- 
mediate family. The long, unex- 
plained walks he took away from 
home, where his father demonstrated 
affection with a razor strap and his 
mother shouted because she didn’t 
know what else to do, seemed to 
everyone I talked with symptomatic 
of greater things to come, but not so 
symptomatic as to require treatment. 
The police, who were often asked to 
find the wandering youngster, sug- 
gested only that his father not “be 
afraid to use fists.” 

Even the child guidance clinic re- 
fused the case. When I telephoned a 
social worker, I was asked: “Does 
the boy throw fits? Has he tried to 
kill himself or his parents? Has he 
tried to derail a train or something 
like that?” “No,” I answered. “Then,” 
she said, “we can't help him. We've 
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Where can they go 


for help? 


PART 1 


got a waiting list as long as your 
arm. He has to be in serious trouble 
to get ahead of those who applied six 
months ago.” 

“But by then his case may become 
worse!” I cried. 

“I know,” she agreed sadly. “I 
know. But we can only take so many. 
And that’s the situation all over 
town.” 

We do not live in a sheepherder’s 
camp above Hell’s Canyon or in a 
crossroads gully hidden in the re- 
mote Ozarks. We live in Los Angeles, 
a big, great, modern city, with the 
latest in medical facilities and with a 
social service program that is one of 
the best in the US. 

And in this big, modern city, 
Kenny and his mother sought aid— 
and it was bitterly slow in coming. 
Finally, through his school, which 
until then had solved the problem of 
Kenny by putting him out of its 
sight, the boy and his mother were 
accepted at a clinic. 

My experiences with Kenny set 
me to pondering about other dis- 
turbed youngsters, and with the ap- 
proval of the editors of The Kiwanis 
Magazine, I commenced a study that 
lasted for several months. I waded 
through hundreds of books, pamph- 
lets, reports, and magazine articles, 
wrote more than 200 letters to in- 
formed persons and agencies 
throughout the country, interviewed 
psychiatrists, and spent hours dis- 
cussing the subject with medical and 
social work friends. What I found 
adds up to painful confusion, shame- 
ful callousness, and a lengthening 
glimmer of hope. 

The inquiring layman must pose 
such questions as: What is child dis- 
turbance, or, put another way, who 
are the disturbed children? He must 
also ask: what causes disturbance, 
is a disturbed child necessarily pre- 
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delinquent, how many disturbed 
children are there, what is being done 
for them, what needs to be done, 
what can laymen do, does the future 
offer promise? 

If the layman shows perplexity at 
the data he gathers, he can scarcely 
be blamed. The experts are a long 
way from unanimity on many of 
these questions. For example, an offi- 
cial of a prominent mental health 
organization wrote me that few chil- 
dren had to wait very long for clinic 
help, and to prove his point. sug- 
gested I look up a friend of his, a 
Los Angeles child psychiatrist. But 
the psychiatrist to whom I was re- 
ferred had told me only the week be- 
fore that the admittance situation 
was very, very bad and quoted fig- 
ures to prove it. (His friend had also 
quoted figures—a different set.) 

Some experts frankly admit that 
they do not have the answers to some 
important questions. And some even 
are skeptical of research in the field. 
Dr. Rudolph Kieve, a Santa Fe 
psychiatrist, and chairman of the 
Western Council on Mental Health 
Training and Research, wrote me: 

“The whole field of juvenile aber- 
rant behavior is tremendously ob- 
scured by the various untested, 
unverified assumptions, hypotheses, 
constructs, and theories of the vari- 
ous disciplines that feel called upon 
to have and venture opinions....One 
could say with a good measure of 
justification that worthwhile action 
could occur only after rigorous con- 
trolled studies by competent teams 
have been made, their hypotheses 
tested at different locations, and the 
economic and cultural feasibility of 
their remedial recommendations 
assured.” 

Before one can speak of deviation, 
one must understand what is con- 
sidered normality. And this is not 




























always as simple as it appears. “Men- 
tal health,” in the words of Dr. 
Margaret Mead, “defies precise defi- 
nition.” And, as Elizabeth Dach has 
added: “Mental health is a moving 
target, not only varying from one 
neighborhood to another but from 
one culture to another, and constant- 
ly changing. In the United States to- 
day, we pretty generally accept the 
importance of strengthening the 
unity and stability of the family as a 
major mental health goal.” Whether, 
in an effort to meet this goal, we 
have developed mechanistic concepts 
for family stability and curbed the 
growth of individuality through 
stress on conformity, seems a good 
question. 

Cultural 


differences, misunder- 


Toeday’s problem children 


may be tomorrow’s delinquents—a simple concept 


that people are finding difficult to grasp 








stood, can create difficulty. Dr. 
Edward Stainbrook told the 1956 
California Governor’s Conference on 
Mental Health of the problems that 
arise when children of a lower social 
class are judged by a teacher with 
middle-class values. “(She) may be- 
gin to earmark these children, who 
are prefectly healthy from the psy- 
chological point of view, as unhealthy 
or bad children because they do not 
fulfill her expectancies about how 
people ought to behave.” Many more 
examples of punitive treatment 
emerging from cultural and ethnic 
prejudice and ignorance can be cited. 
The effect upon emotional stability 
by such treatment ought to be obvi- 
ous. 

“As yet there is little agreement 
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among child psychiatrists as to defin- 
itive classifications for the emotion- 
al illness of children,” says Helen R. 
Hagen, special consultant for the 
Child Welfare League of America. 
“A functional classification for chil- 
dren is needed,” observed the Amer- 
ican Psychiatric Association, further 
pointing up the lack of precision in 
the field. It advanced, as an attempt 
in this direction, the definition of 
emotionally ill children made by a 
Rhode Island survey: 

“Their behavior may show persist- 
ent patterns of delinquency, such as 
stealing, fire setting, or running away; 
it may appear in a neurotic pattern, 
such as bed wetting, stuttering, or 
uncontrolled aggression; or it may be 
completely withdrawn. These chil- 
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dren will continually have difficulties 
in establishing relations with others; 
they may show deviant sexual be- 
havior, and they usually will be 
unable to control their behavior im- 
pulses. Their reactions to disturbing 
life situations are consistently out- 
side of the normally expected range, 
and they are always out of step or 
consistently in trouble with other 
children or adults.” 

Another definition is given by Dr. 
S. J. Conrad, director of the Los An- 
geles state mental hygiene clinic 
“There are three kinds of emotional 
disturbance in children,” he wrote 
me. “‘One, delinquency, which is 
largely antisocial or socially dis- 
turbing behavior; two, neurosis, 
which is an excessive tendency to 
comply to all the demands of society, 
which in turn creates a great deal of 
anxiety in a child lest he should fail 
to comply with his family’s or the 
society's demands; three, insanity, by 
which we really mean dementia 
praecox (better known as schizo- 


phrenia), which is a complete break , 


from reality wherein the child will 
retreat into a world of fantasy. We 
feel that neurosis is the most fre- 
quent, delinquency next, and insani- 
ty is the least frequent of the three 
forms of disturbance.” 

A survey sheet sent out to school 
teachers in Los Angeles County 
School Districts in 1958 listed the 
following as types of behavior that 
are often the clue to identification 
of emotionally disturbed children: 
“Few social contacts, reluctant to 
speak or play with other children; 
classroom behavior unusually with- 
drawn, nonparticipating; extremely 
compliant; submissive, over-depend- 
ent; learning problems not due to 
lack of ability but to emotional diffi- 
culty; nervous habits (tics, nail-bit- 
ing, etc.), hyper-activity; very 
aggressive, hostile, potential danger 
to others; non-cooperative, attention- 
getting behavior; disregard of and 
persistent and open defiance of rules; 
recurrent absence from school (ap- 
parently unwarranted), truancy; ac- 
cident-prone; chronic headaches or 
stomach-aches (without identifiable 
physical causes).” 

What causes disturbance? All the 
experts agree that everything that 
directly or indirectly impinges upon 
the child, be it organic or social, can- 
not be overlooked in drawing up a 
causation complex. But, once having 
tacitly accepted the “global picture 
of total environment,” the experts 
disagree sharply on the importance 
of the various factors in the total. 
The two replies below are, in gen- 
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eral, representative of the many an- 
swers I received: 

There are three causes for disturb- 
ance, says Dr. George S. Stevenson, 
of the National Association for Men- 
tal Health: 

1) Constitutional (bodily) factors, 
some inborn, some acquired. Some 
(with nervous system) directly af- 
fecting behavior. Others, such as 
rapid or slow maturing, affecting the 
child’s response to life’s demand. 

2) Adverse experience. Some may 
grow out of the child’s limitations 
resulting from failure; some, just bad 
breaks; others, the attitudes within 
the family and neighborhood. 

3) Cultural discrepancies — pro- 
nounced in the child of the immi- 
grant, the agricultural migrant, the 
family moved to strange location, the 
one brought up in a neighborhood 
whose standards deviate from those 
of the general population. 

Dr. Conrad declares: “We feel that 
the mental disturbances that we see 
in children result from the excessive 
or distorted demands which parents 
put upon them in their early forma- 
tive years.” 

Many parents erroneously believe 
that children cannot become emo- 
tionally ill until they have at least 
passed out of the toddling stage. 
“Disturbance does not come at any 
specific age or grade level,” says Dr. 
Marion Firor. “It begins at birth or 
at any point along the line of life. It 
may only be shown up and become 
acute in terms of a crisis when the 
person has reached his threshold of 
endurance.” 

The earlier disturbed behavior is 
detected and the child and his parents 
treated, the better for all concerned. 
It seems strange that a far greater 
proportion of counseling personnel 
are found at the high schools, rather 
than at the grade schools. Some cities, 
which boast of their high school 
counseling personnel, do not have a 
single skilled therapist in their ele- 
mentary schools. This odd situation 
was noted by many persons who re- 
plied to my letters. 


Some experts regard all disturbed 
children as pre-delinquent, or, mov- 
ing in the direction of juvenile delin- 
quency. On the basis of interviews 
with two psychiatrists, I too, at first, 
accepted this position, abandoning 
Montaigne’s admonition: “When 
doubt ceases, stupidity begins.” Fur- 
ther investigation made it apparent 
that disturbed children are not nec- 
essarily pre-delinquent. 

The term, juvenile delinquent, 
denotes a different connotation 


wherever or whenever it is used. Its 
interpretations are as varied as its 
causes. Generally speaking, a juve- 
nile who presents a serious conduct 
problem is regarded as a delinquent, 
but the degree of seriousness or in- 
tent is often not the same to one 
social group as it is to another, and 
an act that may cause a member of 
one group to receive no more punish- 
ment than a reprimand may have 
another incarcerated. Again, cultural 
and ethnic considerations are fre- 
quently involved. The ethics-makers 
of our society find wisdom and good- 
ness in tranquility, and immorality in 
disturbance. But there remains the 
question: How much aggression, as 
one of the disturbed and/or delin- 
quent traits, for example, is neces- 
sary to survive in an aggressive 
society — especially for those who 
have little comfort to start with? 

Some—or many—of the disturbed 
children become delinquent. When a 
child acts out his anxiety and/or 
hostility in the form of antisocial be- 
havior directed against society, what 
we have is the delinquent character 
of a disturbed child. But when a 
child, raised in an amoral atmos- 
phere and governed by an asocial 
code of ethics behaves as a delin- 
quent he is merely acting “normal.” 
That he may, when rudely curbed by 
society, become disturbed, is very 
possible. 

It is likely that the same forces 
and pressures that create disturbance 
create, also, a large measure of de- 
linquent behavior, but we really do 
not know how much. over-lapping 
there is. 

Some child psychiatrists do not 
even speak of pre-delinquency, ex- 
cept to challenge its validity. It is 
impossible to tell precisely who will 
and who will not become delinquent, 
they say. Certainly, it is not fair to 
predict delinquency for the passive, 
quiet child, “pride of the teacher,” 
who appears to listen attentively, but 
who is submerged in a phantasy 
sphere of withdrawal. This child may, 
through creating her own frame of 
reference, engage in antisocial acts, 
but she may also be sent to an insti- 
tution first, or live out her life peace- 
ably as a “queer old lady.” 

Not all the people in the field treat 
the data with such cautionary re- 
spect. A speaker at the California 
Conference on Children and Youth 
in 1954 declared. “From 3000 crimi- 
nals that I interviewed, 2000 showed 
definite delinquent patterns estab- 
lished by the time they reached the 
age of six years.” And Judge Virgil 
Langtry of the Circuit Court of Port- 
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land, Oregon, says: “I feel that we 
are waiting much too long before we 
start working on cases of children 
who we can be morally certain are 
going to be delinquent when they 
reach high school age. Many of these 
children can be detected the first 
year they hit school.” 

Statements such as these—familiar 
to every sociology student—raise in- 
teresting questions. On what basis 
were delinquent patterns established, 
and what criteria are used to detect 
children who are certain to become 
delinquent. All that we can really 
say is that children emerging from 
disorganized, unhealthy, cruel and 
sordid environments, where life and 
dignity are cheap, are more prone to 
“tangle with the law” than are their 
more fortunate contemporaries. 

How many disturbed children are 
there? The answers are so varied as 
to make the inquiry appear hopeless. 

Dr. William C. Menninger, presi- 
dent of the Menninger Foundation, 
says that school officials have estab- 
lished that 78 per cent of the school 
children of the United States would 
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benefit from some professional psy- 
chiatric help. 

The Los Angeles County School 
Districts found that 2.5 per cent of 
its children are severely emotionally 
disturbed and another 7.5 per cent 
manifest “behavior (which) neces- 
sitates a disproportionate share of the 
teacher’s time or requires other spe- 
cial attention.” 

Dr. George S. Stevenson states: 
“Our estimates range around five to 
ten per cent.” In New York, about 
five per cent of our children require 
intensive counseling but only one per 
cent of our school children have a 
degree of disturbance that requires 
intensive clinical services.” In St. 
Louis, only one per cent of the school 
children are considered disturbed. In 
Charlotte, the figure is three per 
cent. In Kitsap County, Washington, 
a recent study showed that ten per 
cent of the children were maladjusted 
or disturbed enough to require child 
guidance services. This figure is re- 
garded as representative for all the 
state’s counties. 

The range of percentages indicates 
that better classification and much 
more research is needed. An indirect 
suggestion of this comes from Clay 
S. Sheffield, director of the Guidance 
Center of the Birmingham Public 
Schools. “It is difficult to answer your 
questions concerning disturbed chil- 
dren because we are not sure which 
children you include in this cate- 
gory.” Obviously, the criteria for 
determining disturbance are not na- 
tionally consistent. 

Although mental retardation, by 
itself, does not fall within the scope 
of disturbance, researchers are dis- 
covering that some children formerly 
regarded as mentally retarded are 
really disturbed. 

The classic example occured in 
Minnesota, in a study which started 
out as one involving mental retarda- 
tion in rural*areas. Welfare agencies 
knew of only 143 retarded children 
in the four-county area involved in 
the project. But the thorough study 
turned up 600. Of that 600, however, 
only 268 scored less than 80 on IQ 
tests. The remaining 322 manifest 
symptoms of mental deficiency, yet 
intensive testing indicates that they 
are not retarded. Minnesota psychia- 
trists strongly suspect that emotional 
disturbance will prove to be at the 
root of this “block.” Other studies, in 
California, are beginning to impli- 
cate schizophrenia, also, as an imita- 
tor of mental retardation in infancy 
and childhood. 

Little wonder the American Psy- 
chiatric Association, together with 


the American Academy of Child Psy- 
chiatry, advised: “Community sur- 
veys of the number of emotionally 
ill children should be planned with 
an awareness of the problems and 
pitfalls encountered in such under- 
takings. Figures derived from such 
surveys should be accepted with cau- 
tion, and with a realization of their 
limitations.” 


Even in the midst of painful con- 
fusion, it is plain that there are large 
numbers of disturbed children, that 
only a small fraction are receiving 
any kind of aid, and that only a small 
fraction of that fraction are receiving 
the kind of help they need. “It is 
probable,” writes Dr. Conrad, “that 
not more than one child out of ten 
has the opportunity to receive even 
a minimum of psychiatric care.” 
Others believe that the gap between 
needs and needs met is still greater. 
This much is certain: there is not a 
single community in the US that 
is fully tackling the problem of dis- 
turbed children, or that is using the 
resources it possesses to fullest ad- 
vantage. 

It is probably advisable at this 
point, before proceeding into a dis- 
cussion of personnel and facilities, to 
leave the road for a moment, mount 
a hill, and observe the broader pan- 
orama through which the road winds. 
For the problems of disturbed chil- 
dren can no more be divorced from 
that of all mental illness than can 
Colorado’s US 40 be separated from 
the Rocky Mountains. Indeed, the 
necessity for better understanding of 
disturbed children and effectuating 
prevention and treatment programs 
can be made clearer by realizing the 
gigantic scope of mental illness. 

The Commission on Chronic Illness 
found that one in every ten Ameri- 
cans (other sources say one in 16) is 
suffering from a mental or emotional 
disorder. Last year more than 2.5 
million men, women, and children 
were treated for some form of men- 
tal disease. Almost one-third of the 
20 million patients who went to gen- 
eral hospitals last year for physical 
ailments had illnesses caused by 
emotional disturbances. Mental dis- 
order is an important factor in 50 to 
70 per cent of the medical cases 
treated by physicians. About 750,000 
people are in hospitals for mental 
hospitals right now. This is as many 
as all other hospitals combined. More 
people are in hospitals for mental 
illness than for polio, cancer, heart 
disease, tuberculosis, and all other 
diseases combined. More than 250,- 

(see GO FOR HELP page 43) 
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Abe Lincoln’s 


hallway. 


. 1s a homely corridor between a man’s past and his 
future—a wallpapered gallery connecting a country’s 


yesterdays and its tomorrows. 


.. 1s a few feet of carpeted floor reaching from his boy- 
sized shadow in a firelighted cabin to the gas-dazzling 
chandeliers in the White House—from the law books in 
the circuit rider’s saddlebags to the bayonets in the dark 
and the dawn—from the laughter over the candidate’s 
droll stories to the toll of the mourning bells. 


.. 1S a passageway in the only house he ever owned: the 
Quaker brown clapboard house, shingled and shuttered, 
at the northeast corner of Eighth and Jackson Streets in 
Springfield, Illinois. He paid $1500 for the house and lot 
in 1844, and here he lived with his wife for 17 years. Here 
his first little boy died, and his other three sons were 
born. Here a committee came to inform him that he had 
been nominated for the Presidency in Chicago. Here, 
because of a request by letter from a little girl, he began 
to grow the beard he wore the rest of his life. 


..1is the last thing he saw, when,on February 11, 1861, 
he looked back, walked out the door, and went on—to the 
railroad station—to Washington and his inaugural— 
and to the divided nation that waited for him. 


. . 1s ours now to look around and walk in; for though 
he had rented his house, and expected someday to 


return to it, he never saw it again. 
WILLIAM PAUL SCHENK 
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HEN KAISER WILHELM visited 

Switzerland just before the first 
World War, he jokingly asked what 
the Swiss soldier would do if the 
country were invaded by its big 
neighbor. 

“We would shoot the invaders,” he 
was promptly told. 

“Well,” the German ruler pressed. 
“Suppose the invaders outnumbered 
you two to one?” 

The reply was again prompt. “We 
would shoot ‘twice.” 

Every Swiss male knows the story. 
For them it packs more truth than 
humor. Switzerland, one of the 
world’s smallest nations, long ago 
faced up to the political-military 
facts of its position. 

All potential enemies dwarf it in 
wealth and population. Its physical 
size (150 by 200 miles at the maxi- 
mum) allows little margin for a slow 
trigger-finger if danger strikes. In its 
mountains and valleys are none of 
the iron, coal, metals, and other natu- 
ral resources that feed military ma- 
chines of giant neighbors. But it has 
one vital asset: the desire, the ability, 
and readiness of its men—all of them 
—to bear arms in defense of their 
homeland. 

Switzerland’s national spirit has 
molded the most unusual army on 
earth. It is a trained, well-equipped, 
disciplined militia of sharpshooters. 
Every able-bodied man between 20 
and 60 is in it. In a matter of hours, a 
nation of five million peopie can mo- 
bilize an army of nearly a million 
men, ready to fight. 





Minutes after a national emer- 
gency has been declared, civilians 
become soldiers. The transformation 
is swift and complete. Unlike soldiers 
elsewhere, Swiss men keep their 
rifles, ammunition, and uniforms 
ready in their homes. In many a 
household, rifles of three generations 
—grandfather, father, and son—line 
the wall. They are not ornaments. 
They are the key elements of Swit- 
zerland’s defense system. 

A rigid neutrality policy has kept 
Switzerland out of foreign wars for 
more than a century and a half. 
There have been no recent tests of 
the Swiss army’s performance in 
a showdown. Yet military observers 
who have watched its annual train- 
ing program, give the Swiss soldier 
top marks. Man for man, he rates 
with the best anywhere. 

The reputation is not a new one. 
Although heavily outnumbered, the 
Swiss Guard saved the life of Pope 
Clement VII and protected St. Peter’s 
basilica during the fierce sacking of 
Rome four centuries ago. In the 
French Revolution, Swiss volunteers 
stood their ground to the end, de- 
fending King Louis XVI. Napoleon, 
after discovering the Swiss fighting 
power in battle against him, pressed 
them into service on his foray into 
Russia. It was the Swiss who covered 
the Little Corporal’s retreat over the 
Dnieper. 

The valor of the Swiss citizen- 
soldier did not escape the attention 
of George Washington. In a letter to 
Alexander Hamilton in 1783, he 


The most unusual army on earth is a well- 


trained, well-equipped militia of sharpshooters. Every able-bodied 


man between 20 and GO is in it 
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warmly pointed to the “freedom and 
independence of Switzerland sup- 
ported for centuries in the midst of 
powerful and jealous enemies by 
means of a hardy and well-organized 
militia.” 

Today, in the atomic and space age, 
the Swiss army is as hardy and well- 
organized as ever. It is set up along 
the classic lines of all major armies. 
There is one big difference. The 
Swiss army has no regular rank of 
general. The people plan it that way. 
They shy away from giving too much 
power to one man. 

Highest rank among Switzerland’s 
citizen-soldiers is colonel. Only in 
time of national emergency is a gen- 
eral elected by the federal assembly. 
In the past century there have been 
but three occasions, including the 
two world wars, when a general 
headed the nation’s fighting force. As 
soon as the emergency ended, each 
general slipped back into oblivion. 

The same spirit dominates the 
country’s political administration. 
There is a president, but most Swiss 
would have to do some mental arith- 
metic to identify him. The seven 
members of the national council take 
turns being president for a year. 
Barring the death of a member, one 
can easily predict who will be presi- 
dent next year and the year after 
that. 

Lawyer Philip Etter has served 
longer than any council member. He 
has been minister of interior for a 
quarter of a century and president 
four or five times in fact he has been 
















around so long the Swiss affection- 
ately call him Minister Et-ter-nal. 
He comes from a family of ten and 
himself has nine children. Two are 
nuns and a son is a Benedictine 
monk at the shrine of Our Lady of 
Einsiedein. 

Switzerland’s style of compulsory 
military service is not something 
imposed upon the people by the gov- 
ernment. They want it. If they did 
not, it could be scrapped overnight. 
It takes only 30,000 signatures to call 
a special election so that the people 
can vote on a law enacted by their 
representatives. 

After an election, newspapers an- 
nounce the results with the head- 
lines: “The sovereign has decided.” 
The sovereign is not a ruler in a 
remote palace. It is the people of 
Switzerland, the world’s oldest de- 
mocracy. 

The Swiss look upon their country 
as a family of cantons (states), which 
in turn are families of villages and 
cities grouping individual families. 
The army mobilizes at the grass roots 
to protect the family unit. In 1291, 
three Catholic cantons—Uri, Schwyz, 
and Unterwalden — established the 
Swiss Confederation, and adopted 
the Cross as the new nation’s symbol. 
Each canton agreed to use all its 
available manpower against any in- 
vader. The same principle guides the 
22 cantons in today’s confederation. 

Each man in a Swiss family has 
his special role. The Swiss are known 
throughout the world for the exact- 
ness of their precision instruments. 

















They work out their mobilization 
orders to the finest detail. 

One Western military attaché has 
observed, “Not only does every Swiss 
man know where he goes and what 
he does in an emergency, but he 
probably even knows the number of 
the seat in his train.” 

In Switzerland, every man does 
military duty for 40 years of his life. 
If physical disability or absence from 
the country keeps him from annual 
military service, he pays a tax. The 
taxes are not mere slaps on the wrist. 
They are stiff ones, geared to the 
individual's financial position. They 
have a special Swiss twist. If the 
man’s father is wealthier than he is, 
the tax is figured at the higher level. 

Army service begins at the age of 
20 with a four-months training pro- 
gram. Once a young Swiss has been 
pronounced a so. ‘er, he comes back 
each year for a “refresher” course. 
This goes on till he is 48, with the 
“refreshers” stretched to one every 
three years as he reaches middle 
age. From 48 until he is 60, the citi- 
zen-soldier must pass muster once 
every two years. He shows up with 
his full kit—uniform, rifle, and am- 
munition. 

The annual training is no vaca- 
tion-with-pay or potato-peeling 
operation. It is rough, rugged duty 
in Switzerland's natural fortifica- 
tions: its ranges of sky-scraping 


mountains. What gives the training 
extra muscle is that each citizen- 
soldier must qualify as a marksman, 
and must remain qualified until he 
is 40. 
Military leaders of other countries 
xy 








are invariably fascinated by the Swiss 
army. When some Swiss officers re- 
cently visited the United States, they 
were invited by top Pentagon brass 
to describe their nation’s defense 
establishment. “Well,” the senior 
visitor said with simple ease, “if you 
are riding along a road in Switzer- 
land and you see a farmer in the 
field with two horses, you can be 
sure the farmer and at least one of 
the horses is in the Swiss army.” 

Switzerland is not wealthy enough 
(or maybe it is because the people 
are too economy-minded) to amass 
large quantities of equipment and let 
them stand idle till needed for train- 
ing or an emergency. Trucks, horses, 
jeeps—in fact, whatever item can have 
an auxiliary use in civilian life—are 
bought by the government and then 
sold at reduced prices to the citizen- 
soldiers. That method keeps military 
budgets down. At the same time, it 
links the army and its operations a 
little more closely to the people. 

Like all modern armies, Switzer- 
land’s is heavily mechanized. But the 
horse has not completely disappeared. 
The sons of farmers invariably favor 
a jeep for work around the farm and 
for military duty. The older men, 
however, cling to their love for 
horses. Since the older men have a 
strong voice in government affairs, 
there are still 24 cavalry squadrons 
in the Swiss army. 

A soldier’s gear must be kept in 
readiness. If his uniform does not 
measure up at inspection time, the 
man must replace it at his own ex- 
pense. Due allowances are made for 
those aging soldiers who discover 
that the passing of time reduces the 
size of their trouser waistbands. They 
get new uniforms free. 

Personal equipment also includes 
two free pairs of shoes. The citizen- 
soldier can wear them for mountain- 
climbing or working in the fields. But 
he has to clock a minimum of hours 
of military duty with them before 
another pair is issued. 

The rifle is the Swiss soldier’s chief 
treasure. He is given it when he is 
20, and for the rest of his life it is 
always within easy reach. 

Once a year each Swiss male be- 
tween 20 and 40 drops whatever he is 
doing to go out to the field near his 
home, lie flat on his stomach, and 
shoot at a target while his neighbors 
chalk up his score. The target is 300 
meters away—the length of more 
than three football fields. 


“...for the rest of his life it 
(the rifle] is always within easy reach.” 


At that distance the bull’s-eye 
appears to be the size of a nickel. For 
one set of shots, it is eight inches in 
diameter. In another, it shrinks to 
four. To collect a passing mark, the 
marksman must hit the bull’s-eye 
several times. 

“We are a poor and small country,” 
an oldster will tell a 20-year-old 
gently. “We cannot waste ammuni- 
tion in wartime. Each shot has to hit 
its mark.” If the shots miss too often, 
the soldier is relieved of his rifle. 

Switzerland’s military budget is 
vast (current year: $350 million). 
Figures alone do not tell the story. 
The nation’s defense is not an exclu- 
sive problem of the federal govern- 
ment. It is shared by everyone, from 
the citizen in the remote village to 
the national administration. The gov- 
ernment shapes the defense program; 
the cantons supply the uniforms and 
equipment; each community sets 
aside a rifle range, and the citizens 
themselves supervise the marksman- 
ship program. 

Rifle ranges vary according to the 
community’s wealth: from modest 
wooden huts to the elaborate club- 
house in rich Zurich, Switzerland’s 
business center. Volunteer shooting 
associations, formed by the citizens 
of each town, handle all details of the 
annual marksmanship qualifications. 

In Bad Ragaz, an eastern Swiss 
village of 5000 inhabitants, there are 
three associations. Each spring the 
officers, all serving without any kind 
of pay, meet to line up the year’s 
schedule. The town has only one 
range, so available weekends have 
to be parceled out. Since the obliga- 
tory shooting is done only once a 
year, the marksmen have plenty of 
free weekends for other types of con- 
tests. The government encourages 
this voluntary activity by supplying 
ammunition at cut prices. 

On Saturdays and Sundays, rifle 
shots echo through the valleys of 
Switzerland, from border to border. 
Each range is busy from early morn- 
ing till dusk. The only exception oc- 
curs during church hours on Sunday 
when all ranges are shut down. 


Everysopy must shoot at the rifle 
range in his home town. This rule 
serves as a reminder that the Swiss 
citizen-soldier is being trained to 
defend his home and family. Similar- 
ly, the various army units are com- 
posed exclusively of citizens of the 
same canton. There is no mixing of 
soldiers from different parts of the 
country. 

In the past year, 357,000 men be- 

(see CITIZEN ARMY page 43) 
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GONG 
and GAVEL 


By OREN ARNOLD 
Member, Kiwanis Club of 
Phoenix, Arizona 


OTABLE quotes from recent let- 
ters and club bulletins: 

“Oren Arnold has been raked 
over the coals (by a gentleman in 
Leamington, Ontario) for a recent 
bit in The Kiwanis Magazine in 
which he urges the abolition of fin- 
ing in Kiwanis clubs. If there is 
another white charger available, 
this editor will gladly ride beside 
Arnold and aid him in this battle.” 

“Our members cherish the dig- 
nity of our club. We are not lacking 
for good (and young) members be- 
cause we do not go to extravagant 
lengths to fine our buddies. There 
is no shortage of fellowship because 
we scorn the tambourine and air 
horn as paraphernalia of our meet- 
ings. We are not without charity 
simply because our contributions 
for good works are made willingly 
and without ostentation.” 

“We are happier without fining. 
We do not object to whatever policy 
Lions, Rotary, or smaller luncheon 
organizations may follow. We take 
great pride in our particular Ki- 
wanis club without fining, and are 
just smug enough to believe that all 
would be better without this crude 
form of frivolity.” 

Well okay, there are more such, 
many more; and none that I’ve seen 
supporting fining. Mind you, I do 
not say that all fining is disgrace- 
ful; and I am not personally steamed 
up about it one way or another. 
But I get many reactions from Ki- 
wanians who are “ag’in” it—so many 
that I feel sure it is psychologically 
a bad policy. 

As I see it, after much study of 
this minor issue in Kiwanis, fining 
has two major faults: 1. It is almost 
invariably misused, overdone; it 
becomes simply an outlet for vanity, 
whether the finer realizes it or not. 
2. Worst of all, paying a fine cre- 
ates in the average member a feel- 
ing of “having done my part” in 
Kiwanis, hence “I have no further 
obligation to serve on committees, 
or do other work.” That makes it 
tragic. 
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I love that sign on my teen-age 
nephew's re-made jalopy; “Help 
Stamp Out Cadillacs.” (Not that 
I’m ag’in Cadillacs, mind you; I’m 
just “for” boys who can’t afford 
them.) 


7 * + 


Feeling in a philosophical mood, 
I asked friend Bert Fireman if he 
ever paused to reflect on the oppor- 
tunities he had missed. “Not me,” 
declared Bert. “I'd be afraid I'd miss 


some more while I was reflecting.” 
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More than 800,000 American tour- 
ists visited Europe in 1958. Nearly 
half of them (if I estimate correctly) 
have invited my Adele and me over 
to see their travel slides and movies. 
Settin’ here in wild-western Arizona, 
I know London this winter better than 
the Queen does.’ 


* . * 


Don’t look now, but that aurora 
borealis beginning to glow faintly 
in the Southwest is the Kiwanis In- 
ternational convention committee 
igniting their plans for June in Dal- 
las. Nothing Kiwanis has ever en- 
joyed is likely to be so splendiferous. 
This is the Texans’ first big oppor- 
tunity to get back at Alaska in a 
big way, so don’t miss it. 


* * 7 


In my town this is the peak tour- 
ist moment. Each Tuesday we in- 
troduce so many visiting Kiwanians 
that some wit always pipes up— 
“Aren’t there any local members 
present?” 


Any Kiwanian who wins an argu- 
ment with his Kiwanianne should not 
come to club and tell of it. He has 
only himself to blame. 


+ * 7 


Who else can remember when a 
“horseless carriage” was a “play- 
thing of the rich” and never likely 
to be of any practical value? Who 
else ran four miles barefooted and 
paid a hard-earned dollar to see 
the very first “areo-plane” ever to 
land in a cow pasture outside a 
little country town? 


. * * 


“It is all right for any American 
to be content with what he has,” the 
Reverend George Hall reminded us 
at Kiwanis Tuesday, “but never with 
what he is.” 


* * * 


Many Kiwanians are extraordi- 
nary men. Take George Hill, for in- 
stance—he recently introduced me 
to his two-year-old daughter and 
her cute two-year-old playmate, 
his grandson. 


* + * 


“Over-optimism,” says Irv Riley, 
who lives beside the sea, “is wait- 
ing for your ship to come in when 
you haven’t sent one out.” 


. * * 


Haberdasher and Kiwanian Chet 
Goldberg was in his store when one 
of those chronic types came in with 
a returned skirt—“You promised to 
return my money if it wasn’t satis- 
factory,” the griper began. But Chet 
was in a mood. “Happily,” said he, 
“I found the money very satisfac- 
tory.” 


* + 7 


“Simple kindness,” a distin- 
guished psychiatrist told our club, 
“could prevent or cure 80 per cent 
of all mental illness. Perhaps we 
should make the big K stand for 
two big words—Kiwanis and Kind- 
ness. They shouid be synonymous.” 


* * * 


“Best way I know to widen out that 
straight-and-narrow path,” said Bill 
Boice, the young preacher in our 
club, “would be for more people to 
walk on it.” 


* + * 


A great many things aren’t as 
pleasant or as efficient or even as 
necessary as they used to be, in- 
cluding the older generation. 
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The life 


* RILEY 


} Wuitcoms Riiey never knew about a young girl named Helen when 
he wrote his poems and stories for and about children at the turn of the last 
century. She hadn't been born yet. Helen was only seven years old in the 
summer of 1949 when a polio epidemic hit the small town in southeastern 
Indiana where she lived. As were many other young children in her town, 
Helen was stricken with the dreaded poliomyelitis and was carried to the 
James Whitcomb Riley Hospital in Indianapolis. Since that time nine years 
ago, Helen, her thin body encased in a cage of steel braces, has known only 
pain and hospital wards and frequent spinal operations, which—everyone 
hopes--will some day permit her to walk again. 

It was for children such as Helen that the James Whitcomb Riley Hospi- 
tal was built by the Riley Memorial Association as part of the Indiana 
University Medical Center in 1924. To date, more than 110,000 bed patients 
(most of them children under 16 with skeletal defects and diseases) have 
been accommodated by the hospital. Some 20,000 of these patients, or one- 
sixth of the total, have been assigned to the hospital Ward “K.” The letter 
“K” is no coincidence—it stands for Kiwanis. 

Ward “K” was established in 1928 through a gift from the Indiana Ki- 
wanis District of $150,000, raised through individual subscription of the 
members. This ward, with its tile floors and glass partitions, was built to 
house 50 patients; but at times it has accommodated as many as 65. 

Life in Ward “K” begins each morning with breakfast. Afterwards, for 
those who can be moved, school is held in a one room “schoolhouse” on the 
fourth floor. Two teachers take charge of the children, who arrive at school 
on litters, in wheelchairs, and on crutches. One of the teachers is herself a 
paraplegic, and instructs the children quite capably from her own wheel- 
chair, a fact that, say the nurses, makes the children feel less conscious of 
their own physical handicaps. 


Photographs by ROBERT McCULLOUGH 





Meals are prepared in a central kitchen, then served in the wards on trays. For most patients, breakf: 
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Children from Ward “K”’ of the 
Riley Hospital attend school 
until 11 o’clock each morning. 
In the afternoon two teachers 
(provided by the Indianapolis 
school system) visit the wards 


to give lessons to those who 
can’t be moved from their beds. 
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d is a necessity rather than a luxury. 


. 
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The complete facilities of the 
Indiana University Medical 
Center are available to Ward 
“K” patients, including the 
diagnostic clinic, operating 
rooms, and treatment center, 
where casts are furnished to 
help mend broken bodies. 





As much as possible is provided for the Riley 


ehildren...from gifts for their spirit to cures for their ills 


For BOYS AND GirLs who would probably much rather be out in the streets 
chasing fires and hopping over fences, the never-changing routine of hospi- 
tal life can become dreary and monotonous. To avoid this, the hospital pro- 
vides movies at regular intervals and a workshop where the children can 
paint or draw, make dresses, or model with clay. In the wing adjacent to 
Ward “K” is a swimming pool, although it is used for hydrotherapy rather 
than for swimming. Ward “K” itself has an electric train donated by some 
friends of the hospital. Also essential in the pattern of life at Riley Hospital 
is the work of the Cheer Guild, a group of women volunteers who provide 
adult companionship, bring games and books into the wards, and give 
presents at appropriate times of the year. At least one member of the Cheer 
Guild goes each day to the new Kiwanis outpatient clinic to help supervise 
the play of children waiting for treatment. 


The Kiwanis Diagnostic and Outpatient Clinic for Children is the latest 
addition to Riley Hospital’s expanding services. Recently the Medical Center 
and the Riley Memorial Association completed a half-million-dollar expan- 
sion program to provide additional facilities for patients who live at home 
and can be brought to the hospital. This sum, however, was nearly exhausted 
when the building had been completed. Medical and surgical equipment for 
the building was still needed. At the 1957 Indiana District convention, Ki- 
wanians voted to raise $80,000 to help provide this equipment, and on October 
5, 1958, the Kiwanis outpatient clinic was dedicated with appropriate cere- 
monies. Placed on the wall of the waiting room was a plaque bearing the 
Kiwanis insignia, similar in appearance and meaning to the plaque placed 
near Ward “K” some 30 years earlier. 


Two Cheer Guild members show their fasci- 
nation for an elephant that blows soap bub- 
bles. The elephant is one of many gifts 
stockpiled by the hospital to be given to the 
children on birthdays and special occasions. 











Children regain the use 
of inactive muscles by 
first exercising in a pool. 
They are trained by 
physical therapists, who, 
said one observer, “‘must 
have a saint’s patience.” 


Donations from Indiana 
Kiwanians helped pay 
for the new out-patient 
clinic, which enables 
children who are not 
full-time patients to 
use the Riley facilities. 








Some patients stay longer than 


others... But all eventually go home 







SOME CHILDREN SPEND months and even years 
in the wards at Riley, then later return to the 
hospital regularly as outpatients before being 
finally released. For children who would 
rather be outdoors playing in the sunshine, 
even a few months of hospital treatment can 
eem like a lifetime. And for some—it becomes 
a lifetime. Eventually, though, most of the 
children recover and leave Riley to lead rela- 
tively normal lives; and some of these young- 
ters occasionally return to visit the nurses 
and doctors who helped to cure them. Others 
write letters similar to the one an 11-year-old 
boy, forced to walk on crutches, wrote to his 
mother from the hospital’s summer camp 
Dear Mom,” the letter read. “Today I climbed 


a tree.” 























Affection for the patients is as common as it is 
essential—whether for a girl whose long hair needs 
brushing or for a deaf-mute boy who is sent home 
with earphones that will enable him to hear at last. 
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MARYLAND’S 
LAWFUL ARSONISTS 


By MARVIN WEISBORD 


In Maryland, volunteer fire 


fighters practice their craft by putting out 
fires they themselves light 


WO FRATERNITY houses on the 

University of Maryland campus 
burned to the ground in broad day- 
light a couple of years ago. No one 
bothered to call the firemen. Plenty 
of firemen were already there, and, 
as a matter of fact, the firemen were 
doing the burning. They methodically 
lighted off a house, let the blaze get 
going cozily, then moved in with 
hoses and axes. Once a fire was out 
they’d start all over again. 

These particular firemen turned 
out to be University of Maryland 
“students,” not undergraduates by 
any means, but storekeepers, me- 
chanics, doctors, and clerks, who 
serve as volunteer fire-fighters in 
their spare time. This “class” in mass 
arson is a major part of their curric- 
ulum in the learn-by-doing training 
techniques of veteran instructor 
Robert C. “‘Bob”’ Byrus. 

Byrus, director of Maryland’s Fire 
Service Extension, enjoys a national 
reputation for turning out skilled 
flame-killers. In nine years he has 
elevated the state of Maryland to top 
position as a trainer of volunteer fire- 
men, men in the most dangerous of 
unpaid community service jobs. 

The fact that Byrus teaches fire- 
fighting by burning down fraternity 
houses doesn’t surprise Marylanders. 
These houses had to go anyway to 
make room for a dormitory. But 
there is nothing that would sadden 
the hearts of Bob Byrus and his 60- 
man teaching staff more than to have 
a building in the state of Maryland 
deliberately razed by some means 
other than fire. Byrus’s theory is that 
real fire calls don’t occur often 
enough to give volunteer firemen the 
intensive practice they need. Still, 
you can’t just teach a man theory 
from a book and expect him to apply 
it effectively next time the Center- 
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ville Volunteer Fire Company runs 
to save someone’s home, church, or 
school. It may cost a lot of homes, 
schools, and churches to make an ex- 
pert fire-fighter out of that man; and 
no community can afford it (although 
there are many towns that, in effect, 
pay the price). 

To be a good fireman, a volunteer 
needs plenty of practice on fires as 
comparable to the real thing as his 
instructors can make them. You can 
see why burning down houses for 
practice is rapidly becoming the 
training standard for volunteers all 
over America. Bob Byrus’s Mary- 
landers are helping literally and fig- 
uratively to ignite the needed spark. 

“In this business,” says expert in- 
structor Byrus, “a simple thing like 
the angle at which you hold a nozzle 
can mean the difference between put- 
ting out a fire or chasing it through 
the building. Up against real flames 
you learn the proper angle pretty 
fast.” 

Marylanders also use their house- 
burning activities as a springboard 
to better fire-fighting techniques 
through controlled research. One 
trick they use, for example, is to 
place heat-sensitive thermo-couples 
in walls and ceilings of doomed 
buildings. As the blaze roars and 
students tame it, they learn impor- 
tant new facts about heat intensity, 
fire behavior, and then effectiveness 
of water stream and water fog pat- 
terns. Thus the firemen help develop 
new techniques for battling at the 
same time they practice the appli- 
cation of old ones. 

You have to attend a Maryland 
“short course” to appreciate how sci- 
entific fire-fighting research is passed 
to volunteers in the form of practical 
training bonuses. A short course is 
the real graduate school for fire 
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trainees. Here, during four days in 
September, students see, feel, inhale, 
fight, and conquer more kinds of 
smoke, gas, and flame than most of 
them are liable to face in a lifetime. 

Hundred foot high walls of smoke 
and flame tower against a darkened 
sky as the volunteers, in full running 
clothes, go aftef a burning oil tank 
truck in searing, angle-deep, oily 
ooze. The water beneath their boots 
boils from the intense heat. In an- 
other exercise they pull their hats 
across their faces and take hese lines 
into an unbearably hot oil-soaked in- 
ferno, the result of a simulated three- 
car auto accident. Knocking the 
flames down with water fog, they 
cool the blistered metal of the autos 
and rescue dummy occupants. I saw 
a visiting fire chief, veteran of a 
hundred such fires, put his arm in 
front of his face. He was standing a 
good 200 feet away. “They just don’t 
come any tougher than that,” he said. 
The students, their faces streaked 
with grime, some with minor burns 
on hands and feet, add a heartfelt 
“amen.” 

The students try hard to ignore 
their minor burns. These are a very 
small price to pay for the life-saving 
certainty that proper clothing prop- 
erly worn will protect them if they 
follow instructions. If practice doesn’t 
convince them, they can always talk 
to a member of the Galena Fire De- 
partment. A Galena fireman told me, 
“They taught us to keep the rubber 
inner liners in our coats during a 
short course. We'd often leave them 
out in summer. Much too hot and 
sweaty. But we had them in during 
the Big One, and that’s the only rea- 
son a lot of us weren’t burnt to a 
crisp.” He was referring to the 1956 
Galena holocaust during which a 
6000 gallon tank of hi-test gasoline 
exploded during an oil plant fire. 
Two men died instantly, but a dozen 
others, all of them caught in the di- 
rect path of the blast, lived to praise 
their training. Each had his liner in. 

Students also don gas masks and 
feel their way blindly through a 
smoke-filled building—after working 
their oxygen requirements up to ex- 
ertion level by climbing ladders and 
rolling hoses. This is just a warmup. 
For an encore they put their gas mask 
training to work inside a burning 
building. When instructors have de- 
cided the blaze is doing nicely, they 
send a line of students in full running 
clothes into the smoke-filled corri- 


“Stay close to the floor,” he yells. 
Or, “Bounce that fog off the ceiling! 
Cool that fire. Don’t stop. Sweep with 
that nozzle.” 

Some of the students may never 
have been so close to a real hot fire 
before. They may never be in the 
midst of such a big one or hot one 
again. But, and this is the important 
“but,” when they have to tackle a 
first class blaze for keeps they’ll 
know what to expect and how to re- 
act. And they will save lives and 
property, which is what volunteer 
firemen are for. 

There was a time not too distant 
when “learn-by-doing” was unheard 
of and fire-fighting research non-ex- 
istent. “I remember back in °37,” a 
Maryland instructor recalled re- 
cently, “we knew so little about fire- 
fighting that the first man on the 
scene would burst through the door. 
Man, that was like opening your fur- 
nace damper. I saw buildings burn 
down before the engines got there. 
Today a trained fireman won't go 
near a building until his water sup- 
ply is assured and hose lines laid.” 

It was the Navy and Air Force in 
World War II who demonstrated the 
value of “learn-by-doing” fire fight- 
ing. The services practiced with thou- 
sands of barrels of oil ‘despite a 


dors. The men take their hoses to a 
particular room and fight the fire at 
its source. An expert Fire Service 
Extension instructor goes right along. 


An instructor dresses for action. Before 
entering a burning building he dons insu- 
lated gloves and gas mask. On the table are 
various hose nozzles used in fire fighting. 
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crucial shortage; but hundreds of 
vitally needed pilots owed their lives 
to well-drilled firemen who knew 
exactly what to expect from gaso- 
line and oil fires. 

Bob Byrus, who worked on fire- 
fighting problems for the Air Force, 
came to Maryland in 1951. He came 
on the crest of a shakeup in the 
Maryland State Firemen’s Associa- 
tion that had many members de- 
manding that their firemen get more 
practical training, not just lectures 

Bob Byrus (left), the man who organized Maryland’s volunteers, directs and textbooks. The MSFA proposed 

the action at a practice fire. (Below) Bending low over their hose, a 21-point plan, which the state leg- 

students attack an oil fire. Man in white is testing an asbestos suit. islature endorsed by more than dou- 
bling the Fire Service Extension’s 
budget for 1951-52. Then Bob Byrus 
showed the firemen how their prin- 
ciples could earn interest. 

He trained 63 part-time instructors 
in one year. He acquired a ten-acre 
training ground and equipped it with 
facilities that would delight an 
arsonist—autos, trucks, buildings, and 
literally fuel oil to burn. He estab- 
lished regional “barn burnings” on 
weekends, revised the old training 
manuals, and organized courses in 
fire prevention. 

Testimony began to pour in on the 
value of practical training. Level, 
Maryland (population 400) never 

(see LAWFUL ARSONISTS page 44) 


An exhausted student relaxes after a prac- 
tice session with an oil fire. Burns and 
bruises occur frequently but are part of the 
training that helps prevent permanent injury. 
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He came from Tennessee, picked a spot on 





the Trinity river, and called it Dallas 


THE LEGACY of JOHN NEELY BRYAN 


By HAL HIGDON 


N NOVEMBER OF 1841, a tall, scraggly year, Bryan picked the rifle off the 
young man with the red dust of wall of the cabin he had built and 


Tennessee on his buckskin clothes 
halted his injun pony atop a bluff 
overlooking the Trinity River, dis- 
mounted, and began to unpack his 
gear. He knew this spot. He had been 
there once before, had staked his 
claim, and had returned home to 
settle his affairs. Now he was back 
to stay. The man’s name was John 
Neely Bryan. 

Bryan planned to start an Indian 
trading camp. Only one thing was 
wrong: there were no more Indians. 
During the two year interval be- 
tween the time Bryan staked his 
claim and when he returned to make 
use of it, the Texas Rangers had 
chased nearly all of the Indians away 
to the west in order to make the area 
safe for the settlers. 

Some of these same Rangers had 
returned with their families to the 
area, and 30 of them were scratching 
out a living 22 miles to the west of 
Bryan in a place called Bird’s Fort. 
One day, in March of the following 






Illustrated by 
Lucian LuPinske 














with his injun pony made the trek 
to the ranger’s settlement. 

Now it is generally conceded that 
John Neely Bryan was among the 
first in a long, long, long line of big 
Texas talkers. “Why,” asked John 
Neely Bryan of the people of Bird’s 
Fort, “do you want to stay here in 
this marshland? Come over near my 
place where the land is far more 
fertile, where the sun shines much 
more often, and where there is the 
best river crossing within miles.” 

The people at Bird’s Fort probably 
didn’t really believe what Bryan had 
said about the sun shining more 
often, but they had just been through 
a famine so they packed their gear 
and left. Bryan’s camp was one of a 
group of settlements known as 
Peters’ Colony, after W. S. Peters, 
who had secured the original land 
grant from the Republic in 1841 and 
had started colonizers out that way 
even before Bryan had arrived. 

Along about this time, John Neely 
Bryan reasoned that in order to 
make his settlement the center of 
the colony he would have to get it 
named as a post office. He also de- 
cided that since some day his set- 
tlement might become a big town 
(might even grow to three or four 
thousand), it should have a dignified 
name—not something like Three 
Forks or Sand Bluff or anything 
similar. So he called the town Dallas. 
Using his rustic home as the post 
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office, John Neely Bryan became the 
official postmaster, but he was rare- 
ly bothered by customers. Usually 
there were only about two letters a 
month and one of them would be for 
him. After three months, Bryan in- 
ventoried his receipts, noted that he 
had made a total of 18 cents, and 
turned the job of postmaster over to 
another man. 

In January of 1844 a surveyor 
named J. P. Dumas arrived in town 
and was asked by Bryan to lay out a 
townsite of about a half-mile square. 
In payment for his work, Dumas was 
deeded one of the lots, but he didn’t 
figure it was worth too much so he 
threw it away. In 1845, the issue of 
Texas’ annexation to the United 
States came up and Dallas voted in 
favor of it, 29 to 3. The new Texas 
state legislature immediately passed 
an act creating the county of Dallas, 
with Dallas the county seat. 

The first store (which in no way 
resembled Neiman-Marcus) came to 
town in 1846 when James W. Patter- 
son and John W. Smith brought an 
ox wagon of $700 in merchandise 
from Shreveport. It took them 40 
days to make the trip. A company 
of volunteers for the second regi- 
ment of Texas Rangers was formed 
the next year to go fight in the war 
with Mexico, but it turned out to be 
little more than a police action, and 
in February of 1848 the war was 
over. In ’49 everybody except a man 
named John C. McCoy rushed out of 
town into the mountains on the as- 
sumption that if there was gold in 
California there must be some in 
Texas too. John C. McCoy was still 
sitting on his porch laughing when 
they came trooping back with their 
packs empty. 

Among those caught with a lust 
for gold was John Neely Bryan. He 
left for California, returned a few 
(see LEGACY page 47) 
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OFFICIAL 
CONVENTION CALL 









Those of us who live in the North hear a great ’ 
deal about southern hospitality. Texas is (technically 
speaking) in the Southwest, but the people of that 
state still know the meaning of hospitality, as you will 
discover when you arrive in Dallas this summer for 
the 44th Annual Convention of Kiwanis International. 
A convention itself is an exciting event. When it is 
held in a vibrant, expanding city such as Dallas, 

it becomes doubly exciting. Dallas has fine hotels 
modern buildings, theatres, a world-famous state ~ 
fair, smart stores, and more restaurants serving 
Grade A beef than you can shake a branding iron at. 
The men of the host Texas-Oklahoma District 

who are in charge of the preparations tell me that 
the Dallas convention will be the best convention 
ever. Normally | might suspect them of doing some 
Texas bragging, but as Kiwanians | take them as 

men of their word. | trust that you and your family 
will do the same and join us June 14-18 in Dallas. 


Kea cS. LZ, (a 


President, Kiwanis International 
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i or commerce in the Arc- 
tic? Well, odd as it may seem, 


yes. Beneath its grim, ice-bound 
exterior the High North apparently 
nurtures, just as does the more 


effete south, the desire to trade at a 
profit. The mukluk set have gone 
into business and one of them, at 
least, has been doing very well, in- 
deed. 

His name, should 
store be unable to 
Stephen Angulalik. 

The nearest thing to a native Polar 
tycoon is to be found in the amiable 
person of this Eskimo. Angulalik 
(whites who are troubled by those 
two “l’s” tumbling on top of one an- 
other have corrupted the name to 
Uncle Alec) means “Big Man” in 
the native dialect. While his altitude 
may not be especially impressive, 
Uncle Alec is by far the biggest 
operator in the Perry River district, 
a Western Arctic outpost well above 
the Circle and 140 miles east of 
Cambridge Bay. 

He is the first Eskimo in history to 
trade commercial punches with the 
white man, taking on, if you please, 
no less august an opponent than the 
285-year-old Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany. Angulalik, whatever his 
qualms may privately have been 
upon occasion, has never given a 


your corner 
help you, is 


3M“ 


He’s the man who made umbrellas the rage where annual 


rainfall is a secant 6.81 inches 


sign that this ancient corporation, 
with its resources and skilled man- 
agement, worries him in the slightest. 
That would not be in the Horatio 
Alger tradition of which Uncle Alec 
is an honorable, though copper- 
skinned, descendant. 

He treats this frozen part of the 
world as his parish and has even 
opened a branch store a hundred 
miles away, putting it under the 
management of a son by a former 
wife. One cannot be sure that he has 
ever heard of the chain system, but 
this is precisely what the merchant 
of Perry River and points north 
seems to be aiming for. 

The story of his start as a trader 
is almost as touching as it is humor- 
ous, for tremendous odds are stacked 
against the Stone Age man who 
ventures to compete against his 
white brothers with all their 20th 
century slickness and experience. 

His career was determined quite 
by chance. 

Twenty years ago, Angulalik saw 
an electric coffee percolator on board 
the Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
schooner St. Roch when that vessel 
put into Cambridge Bay during its 


By ROBERT CHRISTIE 


annual summer cruise. Uncle Alec, 
a prodigious coffee drinker as are all 
his kind, was fascinated by it. Over- 
whelming desire was born then and 
there. He promptly ordered a similar 
article on that year’s requisition for 
delivery when the ice went out the 
following summer and the trade 
ships again returned. 

The district manager of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company—an organiza- 
tion irreverently referred to in the 
North because of their long tenure 
as the “Here Before Christ Boys”— 
was quite aware that igloos, what- 
ever else they may possess, are not 
equipped with electrical outlets. He 
accordingly cancelled the Eskimo’s 
request by drawing a line through 
the item without bothering to tell 
Uncle Alec that he had done so. 
Angulalik, on his part, presumably 
dreamed the long Arctic winter 
away by envisioning what a treasure 
would be his when at last July came. 

When the trade ship finally ar- 
rived the following year without the 
magic pot, Uncle Alec tore into as 
much of a rage as his genial species 
find possible. He felt that he had 
been shabbily treated. 
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Taking himself off from the HBC 
post in whomping dudgeon, he went 
to Captain Pedersen of the Can- 
alaska Trading Corporation and re- 
peated his order. He was particularly 
firm about desiring the electric perc, 
an acquisition for which he must 
now wait another whole year. He 
went a step further, adding that he 
also wanted a typewriter. 

Now it should be noted that An- 
gulalik could not then, still cannot, 
speak, read, or write English. Peder- 
sen, though baffled, made up his 
mind to humor the Eskimo, The 
percolator was mystifying enough. 
But a typewriter—? 

The Captain was as good as his 
word and delivered both articles to 
Perry River the following summer. 
Angulalik then went to work. 

Reasoning that the larger letters 
printed on various packing cases 
would indicate his needs, he matched 
these to those on the keyboard of 
his new machine and laboriously 
pecked out a long order. From some- 
where—still a mystery that has 
never been cleared up—he struck on 
the desired amount of each com- 
modity as being 40 dozen cases. The 
San Francisco office of the Canalaska 
Trading Corporation was favored in 
due course with an order that in 
part read like this: 


40 doz cases—Made in Canada 

40 doz cases—Made in U.S.A. 

40 doz cases—Please Send by Ex- 
press 

40 doz cases—Shake Well Before 
Using 

40 doz cases—Keep This End Up 

40 doz cases—Keep In Cool Place 

40 doz cases—Handle With Care 

40 doz cases—Do Not Drop— 
Fragile 


And so on and on to the astonish- 
ment and utter mystification of those 
expected to fill the order. From an 
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ancient catalogue he had picked up 
somewhere, the Eskimo had also 
ordered, ignorant of their true func- 
tion, a like number of chamber pots 
—thinking they were king-size cof- 
fee mugs. Perhaps a trifle inspired 
at this stage by his vision of future 
trading riches, he also ordered 40 
“doz” black umbrellas. 

For a time, the Arctic being what 
the Arctic is, these were pretty slow- 
moving items. Uncle Alec with his 
customary ingenuity beat this prob- 
lem, too. He simply covered the 
umbrellas with white cloth, whipped 
up an original sales talk, and peddled 
them to his friends as camouflage 
to be used when hunting seal— 
portable shooting blinds, as it were. 

As time went on and Uncle Alec 
prospered, selling the fur-catch he 
obtained in exchange for goods, he 
patterned himself more and more on 
what he believed a trader should be. 
Under the traditional caribou-skin 
raiment of artigi, parka, and muk- 
luks, he wore white shirts, loud 
socks, and, of all things, plus fours. 
His snow-house was larger than the 
rest and immaculately kept by two 
wives. If a fellow native so much as 
spilled a cigarette ash, that visitor 
departed without ceremony. Today 
Angulalik likes to hand out cigars 
to visiting white men, a handsome 
gesture of hospitality that he carries 
off with aplomb and dignity. 

As his fortunes fattened, human 
nature being what it is, the other 
Eskimos became jealous. Uncle Alec 
had ceased to live as one of them 
and their scorn was aroused. Now, 
when an Eskimo sets out to practice 
psychological warfare, this harass- 
ment does not go on merely for a 
day, a week, or a month. It goes on 
until its object falls into line. 

They ridiculed his clothes. They 
ridiculed his pretty, new, young wife. 
They ridiculed his handsome rifle 





with its telescopic sights. “Hah!” 
they jeered. “Angulalik is blind. He 
has forgotten how to hunt as his 
father did.” 

The luckless merchant, his success 
now a badge of shame, was finally 
goaded into hunting the great white 
Polar bear in the company of one of 
his tormentors with a spear as his 
sole weapon. Closing with their awe- 
some quarry, Uncle Alec got the 
bear behind the ear but could not 
withdraw his spear quickly enough 
to avoid the attack which now came. 

The pain-maddened animal turned 
on him, removing his left posterior 
in a most painful and unsurgical 
fashion. Alec had to eat from the 
mantel for some time thereafter and 
to this day still has a favorite side to 
sit on. No one, however, has sneered 
at him since. He returned with honor 
to Perry River, secure in the knowl- 
edge that he was, though minus all 
he had started out with, indeed a 
mighty hunter. The others’ bluffs 
having been called, business also 
picked up. 

Angulalik is a real merchandiser. 
He holds sales and, though it is 
doubtful that much intelligence re- 
garding Madison Avenue techniques 
reaches him, even advertises certain 
articles in Eskimo ideographs. 

The Canadian Government award- 
ed this smart cookie a 1954 Corona- 
tion Medal in recognition of “out- 
standing leadership and his ability 
to acquire new aptitudes to share in 
the work of modern Arctic develop- 
ment.” 

Medal or no medal, it is virtually 
a certainty that the first man, white 
or otherwise, to sell ice cubes in the 
Arctic will be the same Uncle Alec. 
But that electric percolator still 
defeats him. Though not entirely. He 
has simply torn out the cord and 
now sets the shiny thing over a 
flame. THE END 


Illustrated by Robert Christiansen 
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Then, just as abruptly as it 


began, the earth stepped moving. The thunder 
of falling boulders passed 


me by, moving ever farther away... 






CRY OF A RAVEN 


By TED BANK II 


spe rire on Elk Ridge was a small 
one—just a single burning pine 
stump—no trouble at all. But I almost 
lost my life during that trip back to 
my forest lookout tower. Even today 
I can remember that terrifying fall 
through space and later, that equally 
terrifying moment when I realized 
that | was badly hurt and stranded 
in a place where no one could reach 
me 

what is called a smoke- 
chaser. I lived alone atop a wooden 
lookout tower on a high wooded 
mountain ridge called Browns Rock 
in northern Idaho. My job: to watch 
for lightning strikes on a wilderness 
area about 50 miles square, and to 
put out any fires they caused within 
sight of my tower. If the blaze was 
too big for me to handle alone, an 
emergency call for help by radio 
brought a fire-fighting crew from 
headquarters, 30 miles away. 

But Hank Snider, the burly crew 
boss, had made it bluntly plain the 
first day I started to work: “Don't 
yell for help every time you see 
smoke. It's your job to put ‘em out 
yourself—if you can.” 

My chest swelled up and I made 
my voice sound like a man’s: “Don't 
worry. I'll handle ‘em.” 

And at 18, fresh out of high school, 


| was 
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I felt pretty sure that I could, too. 
As a matter of fact, I did a fair job 
that summer. Even Hank Snider had 
to admit that I was a good smoke- 
chaser. I felt at home in the moun- 
tains and woods, and I didn’t mind 
hard work or roughing it. I liked 
being my own boss for a change, 
too. As for the job, it was about as 
exciting as any I could ask for. 
Every other day ominous dry-light- 
ning storms loomed up on the hori- 
zon and thundered across my moun- 
tains like invading armies—the 
enemy, rending the black sky with 
flashing fire. From my tower, like an 
opposing general, I fought back with 
binoculars, alidade, and map, noting 
down the locations where lightning 
bolts struck earth. When the storm 
was past, my vigil continued—a con- 
stant watch for wisps of smoke, 
telltale signs that a fire was burning 
somewhere in my territory. When it 
was located, I would grab Pulaski, 
axe, and shovel, and rush to do bat- 
tle with the flames. The fire at that 
early stage was usually isolated in 
the top of some dead snag that had 
been struck, or else in a fallen dry 
log. It hadn’t yet started to spread. 
My immediate job was to cut down 
any blazing snags, chop them into 
small sections, then to dig a trench 








around the burning area to confine 
the fire. If possible, I would smother 
it with damp soil or water from a 
nearby stream. Then back to the 
tower I would trudge—tired and 
dirty but immensely pleased with 
myself. 

It was a lonely job. Except for the 
monthly packer who brought fresh 
food and welcome mail, I seldom saw 
another human being all summer. 
But it never occurred to me that my 
job was particularly dangerous, al- 
though I had been warned that an 
accident, such as breaking a leg 
while alone in the woods, could 
prove fatal. I didn’t give this much 
thought—until that night of the Elk 
Ridge fire. 

I had followed smoke to a tall pine 
snag on a high ridge about five miles 
from Browns Rock. By the time I 
had cut it down and trenched the 
area, it was late afternoon. The sun 
was beginning to set when, tired and 
hungry, I started back for my tower. 
I wasn’t familiar with the terrain 
on Elk Ridge, and nightfall comes 
swiftly in the woods, so I decided 
upon a short cut across an inter- 
vening canyon rather than take the 
long way around the ridge to my 
own mountain. It would save at least 
two hours. 
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Soon I came to a slope covered by 
loose rock—a talus slope—and I de- 
cided it would lead me to the floor 
of the canyon, although I couldn’t 
see the bottom in the dim light of 
dusk. Without a second thought of 
danger, I began skiing down the 
mountainside on my feet, leaping 
and sliding over the rubble, stirring 
up a lot of dust. Before I realized it, 
I was moving much too fast for 
safety. I tried to stop, fighting the 
momentum that carried me onward. 
Then it happened! My foot must 
have struck a projecting root or 
boulder, for I was suddenly flung 
forward to the ground, where I con- 
tinued careening down the slope at 
break-neck speed, head first, my 
face pushed into the gravel by my 
heavy packsack that had shifted for- 
ward across my shoulders. In des- 
peration I grabbed for clumps of 
brush, boulders, anything that might 
stop my fall. Instead, I only suc- 
ceeded in starting a landslide. Rocks 
and earth moved under me and 
around me. Soon they became an 
avalanche. Sliding, tumbling, claw- 
ing in the middle of the moving 
mass, I sought to gain control, un- 
mindful of the sharp, jagged rocks 
that were battering my body. 
Strangely, there was no sense of 
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pain, only a dull feeling of contact. 
Vaguely, I was aware of being car- 
ried along like some helpless bit of 
debris as the whole mountainside 
plunged downward, ever faster, in a 
wild stampede to reach the bottom. 
Then suddenly, I was in space! For 
an instant the air was sucked from 
my lungs. Came a moment of impact 
—a jarring yet yielding blow across 
my chest—and I clung to whatever it 
was I had hit, aware, with that in- 
stinctive perception that comes dur- 
ing extreme danger, that this was 
my only chance to stop my fall. Over 
me and around me, the avalanche 
thundered on, tearing at my body 
as if trying to sweep it from a niche 
that momentarily held it. I was 
beaten almost senseless by falling 
rock. And all the while I felt as 
though I were still being carried 
along, as though I clung to an un- 
controlled raft that was plunging 
over the brink. I had a sudden urge 
to fling myself from it. But my fin- 
gers refused to yield their hold. 

Then just as abruptly as it began, 
the earth stopped moving. The thun- 
der of falling boulders passed me by, 
moving ever farther away until even 
the echo disappeared. Only an occa- 
sional trickle of dirt whispered from 
the cliff above. 











iMustrated by Emil Von Winkiemann 


Still I lay there, unable to move; 
perhaps I was unconscious, for the 
mind certainly must sense the pas- 
sage of immediate danger and must 
take that time to rest. How much 
time in my case, I'll never know. But 
when my memory functioned again, 
I was staring down at the shadowy 
figures of trees and rocks far below 
me, wondering, in a detached sort 
of way, why everything looked so 
black. A sudden thought chilled me. 
Had my eyes been torn from their 
sockets? Was I going blind? Then I 
remembered-—it was dusk a little 
while before; it must be night time 
now. 

Waves of dizziness began to en- 
gulf me. I must be hurt, badly, I 
thought. But where was I? Obvi- 
ously not at the bottom of the can- 
yon, for even in the dark I could see 
a sickening drop to the tops of trees 
below. 

Slowly I began exploring with eyes 
and fingers, hesitantly, fearing that 
any sudden movement might send 
me falling again. My salvation from 
the avalanche, I found, had been the 
branches of some kind of tree—a 
mere scrawny little shrub—a juniper, 
as it turned out to be, which some- 
how clung to this impossible place. 
Miraculously it had withstood the 
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weight of my falling body. Yet I 
dared not move for fear of pulling 
its roots from the rock wall. I was 
afraid to look down, afraid to look 
up, and deathly afraid of losing my 
hold. ' 

But then my leg began to throb, 
and with the pain came a chill from 
the cold night air, I realized in a 
momentary panic that I would have 
to do something—move, fall, any- 
thing, for I would never be able to 
remain balanced there through the 
night. 

I tried bending my knees slightly. 
They moved. At least my legs weren't 
broken, I thought thankfully. Sur- 
veying the parts of my body I could 
see from my prone position, I noted 
that shirt and trousers hung in 
shreds, my legs and chest were 
gashed and bleeding in innumerable 
places, my fingers a torn mess. One 
arm felt numb as though broken, but 
apparently I could move it. My ribs 
felt as if they, too, were broken; 
breathing was painful. 

With all the courage I could mus- 
ter, I slowly pushed myself up on my 
arms until I could move my body 
back against the cliff. Carefully I 
straddled the juniper where it 
emerged from the rock. It was a 
slim perch, more like a gnarled root 
than a limb of a tree, with a diam- 
eter of barely two inches. But a sec- 
ond branch afforded a handhold, so 
that I kept my balance. I drew a 
sigh of relief. 


S urprisep, I saw that the moon was 
out. It hung in a clear, bleak night 
sky, casting a cold light across the 
face of the cliff to which I clung. 
Elsewhere, everything was lost in 
shadow—the forests, great lumps of 
black, stretched beyond my sight, 
and below there was only a dark and 
Bottomless pit. Alone, afraid, un- 


heeded by ‘any other living thing, I 
came to a full realization of my pre- 
dicament. There would be no help, 
not for days, perhaps weeks, for no 
one knew—no one could know—where 





I was. In the end, I would have to 
let go—and drop. 

Never in all my life, not previous 
to that night nor since, has terror 
struck so deep as at that moment of 
realization, and never have I felt so 
utterly alone. I suddenly became 
acutely aware of the petty details of 
my small world: the way the tips of 
the juniper’s needles glistened in the 
moonlight, the slight quivering of its 
branches in the cold wind, the stars 
twinkling overhead, and most of all 
the awful, all-pervading silence of 
the night. I could almost feel the 
silence. Despair, and with it a com- 
pelling drowsiness, began to creep 
over me. 

At that moment, from far out over 
the forest, there came a single rau- 
cous cry. A black raven flapped its 
way through the sky, passing in front 
of the moon. In the distance it called 
again, then disappeared. Strangely, 
that sound, which seemed itself so 
lonely, brought me peace of mind, 
as though it were enough to know 
that some other creature shared this 
part of the world with me, and that 
it, too, was caught unexpectedly out 
where it should not be. 

Without realizing what I was do- 
ing, I began to look around me again. 
The moon was higher, and perhaps 
it illuminated now what was in 
shadow before, or perhaps hope 
brought keener sight, for my eyes 
found a crack in the rock wall, the 
merest crevice from which tufts of 
grass protruded, forming a slight 
ledge that extended horizontally 
along the face of the cliff until it 
disappeared. Some distance above 
the first was a second ledge, thinner 
but perhaps able to provide a finger- 
hold. Where they led I couldn’t tell, 
but they offered escape. 

Scarcely daring to breathe, I 
turned my body and hugged the cliff, 
then slowly pulled myself erect un- 
til I was standing on the juniper. 
My face to one side, pressed against 
the rock wall, I couldn’t see my feet, 
but I found the crevice above and 
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rammed my fingers into it. Now I 
was better balanced. Carefully I felt 
with my boot for the ledge below. 
When I found it, I shifted weight 
slightly. It held! Now came the diffi- 
cult part—the inner battle to force 
myself to leave the safety of the 
juniper and push off on an unknown 
journey along the face of the cliff. 
It was many seconds before I could 
marshal the nerve, but finally I took 
the second step, found the ledge, 
jammed my other toe into the crev- 
ice. Another shift of weight, another 
cautious, exploring step, and I moved 
a few feet beyond reach of the juni- 
per. Ever so slowly I continued in 
this manner, holding my breath for 
long periods of time when I thought 
I felt the grass tufts under my boots 
about to give way. They held, and as 
I moved farther and farther from my 
former position, the crevice seemed 
to get larger, the ledge wider. In 
time the finger-holds gave out, but 
by then I could balance unaided on 
the narrow rock shelf under my feet. 
Finally I came to a turn. Around the 
corner, after many minutes of effort, 
I reached another ledge, and then a 
series of projecting boulders that led 
to a slope where rocks were piled up 
against the cliff. 

My descent became more rapid 
now—a matter of letting myself down 
from ledge to ledge and from boul- 
der to boulder. The main ordeal was 
past.... 

It was almost dawn when I reached 
my tower. By then I was so ex- 
hausted that I crawled stiffly into 
bed without either cleaning my 
wounds or taking time to undress. 
Instinctively I sought rest. Already 
my harrowing experience seemed 
vague, as though it had not really 
occurred at all. But as I lay in 
bed, suspended between conscious 
thought and sleep, one single inci- 
dent came back repeatedly, echoing 
through the winding corridors of my 
mind, as if it alone were captured 
forever in my memory—the far-off 
cry of a raven. THE END 
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“Just as we are able to translate 
our high principles and fine ideals into 


action, so will our success continue.”’ 


Safety 
SAFETY FIRST, LAST, AND ALWAYS 


SITTING DOWN to breakfast on a Wednesday morning last 
fall, citizens of Amarillo, Texas beamed delightedly as 
they scanned the front-page headline of the morning 
paper. It read: “CITY TRAFFIC TOLL IS STATE’S 
LOWEST.” Reading further they found that “Amarillo 
is ranked 4th across US.” Quoting figures released by 
the National Safety Council, the newspaper added: 
“Amarillo’s traffic fatality rate this year is the lowest 
of any Southwest city of more than 50,000 population.” 

Especially pleased that morning were members of the 
Kiwanis Club of Amarillo, and particularly members of 
the club’s safety committee. Since May of 1955, when 
the safety committee was first organized, the club had 
been steadily working to reduce traffic, fatalities. Now, 
more than three years later, the newspaper presented 
tangible evidence of the fruits of those labors. 

The committee began its campaign immediately after 
its inception by persuading Amarillo’s mayor to pro- 
claim the last Sunday in June “Safety Sunday.” Pulpits 
rang with sermons about traffic safety that day. In 
August the club sponsored a back-to-school safety 
contest, and in September they entered a safety float in 
the Tri-state parade. 

After the broadsides, the committee then moved in for 
action at close quarters. They directed their first fire at 
jaywalkers. In a city-wide contest, the writer of the 
best slogan discouraging jaywalking received a $25 
United States Savings Bond from the club. The slogan 
“Don’t Step Into Eternity” won the prize, and, in De- 
cember, Amarillo Kiwanians donned coveralls, slung 
paint pails over their arms, and painted that slogan on 
all four corners of the city’s 144 intersections. To wind 
up the year, they installed a $300 accident reporting 
board on the courthouse lawn. 

In his report about the committee’s work in 1956, 
Maynard Drake, a member of the committee writes: 
We continued with the antijaywalk drive. Too many 
people were still getting injured, and we asked the city 
commission and the police for stricter enforcement. We 
got much publicity in the papers, and on TV and radio. 
The police cracked down and handed out more traffic 
tickets. People hollered, but we didn’t care. We backed 
the city and the police all the way.” 

The club that year purchased “SPEED KILLS” signs 
and installed them throughout the city. In August mem- 
bers distributed free passes to an Amarillo movie theater 
to pedestrians and drivers who observed traffic safety 
etiquette. 

In 1957 Amarillo Kiwanians continued their drive by 
concentrating on driver education—for first graders. The 
club equipped six miniature peddle cars, set up an inter- 
section complete with stop signs and signal lights, and 
taught children the meaning of highway sign language. 
In January of 1958 the safety committee celebrated the 
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New Year by sponsoring a Boy Scout safety program, 
and in February the Scouts were invited to a club meet- 
ing to present a report of their activities. In spring, the 
club posted a warning on 1300 parking meters. “Jay- 
walking: SHORT CUT, SHORT LIFE,” read the notice. 
Another sticker, placed on mirrors in filling stations and 
tourist court rest rooms, asked: “ARE YOU LOOKING 
AT AMARILLO’S NEXT TRAFFIC VICTIM?” 

By October 22, 1958, Amarillo was running into its 
229th consecutive day without a traffic fatality. “We 
don’t take credit for all of this,” said Maynard Drake. 
“All that we have done is attempt to educate the public 
in the mores of traffic safety.” 





Scouting 
DON'T FENCE THEM IN 


Ou, WHERE ARE THE MEN of yesteryear who slept fear- 
lessly under lonely skies with their boots on? 

“Here,” said Kiwanians in the Lincolnton, North 
Carolina club, after they sponsored a Boy Scout Camp- 
oree for 13 troops in the area. True, the fearless sleepers 
did not rest with their boots on (boots do not fit too well 
in sleeping bags), but nevertheless, the 300 Boy Scouts 
who participated in the two-day camporee were akin to 
yesteryear’s rugged individuals. They had to be to 
endure seven tests of Boy Scout skill after a mere three 
hours of sleep in the great outdoors. Kiwanians were on 
hand to judge the seven camporee events, which in- 
cluded fire-building by flint and steel, water boiling, and 
a tug o’ war. The winning troop received a pup tent 
from the club. 

On the opposite side of the US, in San Diego, Cali- 
fornia, the Scout troop from Sunshine School for the 
handicapped packed their cooking stove, lanterns, and 
pup tents. Sponsoring Kiwanians from the San Diego 
Harbor club then drove the scouts to Green Valley 
Falls, where the group spent the night. Next morning 
club members rose at dawn, cooked breakfast for the 
boys, then took them for a dip in nearby waters. 


Fund-Raising 
KEEPING THE CUSTOMERS HAPPY 


THE KIWANIs cLuB of London, Ontario recently issued 
its annual “report to the stockholders.” The report, an 
eight-page newspaper titled Kiwanis News, was writ- 
ten entirely by club members and distributed to the 
citizenry of London. Five hundred students from the 
University of Western Ontario and 96 Kiwanians who 
served as newsboys for an afternoon dispensed 25,000 
papers and grossed $3000 in donations. 













Civic Works 
HOW TO OUTWIT AN ENEMY 


Krwantans in Calumet City, Illinois admit that the 
reputation of their community has been frequently 
smirched with the cry: “City of Sin!” They also admit 
they don’t like it. 

Taking heed from an old military maneuver,’ club 
members decided that an effective way to outwit the 
enemy was to distract him and direct his attention to 
the nobler elements in “Cal City.” Kiwanians therefore 
sponsored a five-day festival, and, since the proper pro- 
logue to any five-day festival is a parade, they also 
sponsored one that was two hours in length. To illustrate 
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the parade’s theme, “Proud of Our Past and Certain of 
Our Future,” floats depicting slogans such as “Our Chil- 
dren, America’s Future,” “The City of Beautiful Homes,” 
“City of Progressive Merchants,” sailed down city streets. 
The parade’s destination was Calumet Memorial Park, 
where Kiwanians, perched on high stools behind the tra- 
ditional fair booths, collected donations for their treasury. 

The rest of the club was busy, too. Members gave 
trophies to float owners: for the most outstanding, for 
the most dramatic, and for the most comical. They se- 
lected a young miss from among seven candidates to 
reign as queen of the Festival. A few weeks later they 
sold thousands of peanuts during the Annual Peanut 
Day Sale. When they retired to their counting house, 
club members found they had collected more than $6000. 

In keeping with their plan to draw attention to 
Calumet City’s respectability, Kiwanians decided to dis- 





pose of their funds in a grand manner. They rented a 
hall in Hammond, Indiana and invited more than 600 
persons to attend a dinner dance. There, the club gave 
away more than $6113 to various charities. 

Next day, an Indiana priest mounted his pulpit and 
said to his congregation: “I don’t know what their faith 
is, but men like the Kiwanians of Calumet City will un- 
doubtedly reach heaven through the gates of charity.” 


Aid to Students 
SCIENCE AND A LITTLE FICTION 


Tue KIwaNis Club of Baltimore, Maryland, sponsored 
the third annual Baltimore Science Fair jointly with the 
Johns Hopkins University. Students set up exhibits, 
which were judged by the area’s leading science educa- 
tors. The club awarded wrist watches to the winners 
and expense-paid trips to the National Science Fair in 
Flint, Michigan. . . . When the lights went out at the 
third annual teachers dinner-reception sponsored by 
the Kiwanis Club of Ewing Township, Mercer County, 
New Jersey, it was not, reported the members, because 
they neglected to pay their light bill. Nor was the black- 
out caused by the machinations of a magician the club 
had hired to entertain the ladies. Observers reported 
that a storm had caused a short circuit. Ewing Ki- 
wanians solved the problem, however, and later said 
they wished they had thought of dining by candlelight 
in the first place. 


Christmas 
DON'T THEY KNOW ABOUT CHRISTMAS? 


It’s A UNIVERSAL phenomenon that at a certain time each 
year, every child is a bit more lovable, every stranger 
is more like a friend, every pocketbook is opened wider 
than at any other time during that year. This strange 
occurrence, while it seems wonderful to behold, is in 








The 34 members of the Burlingame High School String Orchestra stopped at a music conference in Copenhagen after they 
performed at the Brussels Fair. The trip was financed by the Kiwanis Clubs of Burlingame and San Mateo, California. 
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Little men from Mars 
(Pennsylvania) calm- 
ly await the start of 
the Quarter Midget 
Racing Meet, spon- 
sored by the Kiwanis 
Club of Mars. The 
youngest driver, six- 
year-old Butch Ste- 
vick (far right), is 
the son of Mars Ki- 
wanian Walt Stevick. 


reality very sad, because it lasts only a short time and 
is soon forgotten by all but a few. Among those few are 
Kiwanians, who often act as though they didn’t know 
Christmas had disappeared and who seem to be pos- 
sessed of its magic all year long. Therefore, if you 
look in on a Kiwanis club at Christmastide, you prob- 
ably should accept all the goodwill and the giving- 
away as a matter of course...things like: In Seattle, 
Washington, the Salvation Army sent 24 tots to the 
Kiwanis Club of Seattle. Club members held a gala 
party for the children and gave the youngsters candy, 
toys, warm clothing, and a chance to chat with Santa 
Claus, who showed up for the event. (In the summer, 
the club finances the Army’s camp for underprivileged 
kids.) ...In Wayne, Nebraska, the Kiwanis club spon- 
sored a presentation of Handel’s Messiah and collected 
$335 in donations from the audience. The money will 
be used for a music scholarship to Wayne State College 
and for work with underprivileged children....The Ki- 
wanis Club of Berlin, Connecticut imported Christmas 
trees from Canada. Their customers were waiting in line 
before the shipment was even unloaded. The club netted 
$1000 from the project....In Nova Scotia, Oxford 
Kiwanians and their wives packed 900 bags of candy, 
fruit, and nuts in assembly-line style. They gave the 
goodies to Santa to distribute to schools in the area.... 
The Kiwanis Club of McPherson, Kansas again spon- 
sored its safety project, hoping to cut down holiday 
traffic accidents. When traffic stopped at an intersection, 
Kiwanians gave candy to the kids in the cars to help 
keep them from fidgeting during the journey and gave 
the driver a card reminding him to proceed carefully.... 
The Kiwanis Club of Northwest Town, Chicago, in 
cooperation with the Northwestern University Settle- 
ment, delivered 224 Christmas baskets and gift packages 
to needy families in their community.... Brookfield, Wis- 
consin Kiwanians cooperated with the Disabled Vet- 
erans Association in a toy repair project. Kiwanians 
collected toys, helped vets repair them, and assisted in 
distributing them to more than 2100 children....Boy 
Scout troop 43, sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of 
Hardwick, Vermont repaired toys....Santa Paula, 
California Kiwanians refurbish more than 1000 toys 
annually in a year round project. The toys are repaired 
at Kiwanian Norm Dion’s hobby shop and are given 
to the Red Cross and Cerebral Palsy School children.... 
For Kiwanians, such projects are all in a day’s work. 
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Junior Organizations 
“C" AS IN CHICANERY... 


WHEN THE Circle K club of Buena Vista College 
decided to order blue satin caps to sell at the school’s 
approaching homecoming game, they dispatched their 
order to a New York firm with simple instructions: 200 
blue satin caps with college initial’s “BVC” in gold 
letters across top. However, in transit from Storm Lake, 
Iowa to New York City, the instructions apparently met 
with foul play and when the caps arrived in Storm Lake, 
Circle K clubbers gasped, then guffawed. Emblazoned 
on the headgear (modeled below by Miss Carol Jackson, 
Circle K candidate for homecoming queen) were the 
letters “BVD”. Crimson at the thought of wearing 
BVDees on their head, the youths hastily returned the 
caps to New York. 
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NO HEADSCRATCHING, PLEASE 


THERE WAS ABSOLUTELY no excuse for Helena, Montana 
Kiwanians to scratch their heads and mumble “Who 
he?” as they prepared to cast their ballots in a recent 
election 

A week before the election, the Kiwanis club invited 
the state chairmen of the Democratic and Republican 
parties to debate party platforms, principles, and candi- 
dates at the club’s weekly meeting; the club also hosted 
six candidates for the state legislature at another meet- 
ing. Kiwanians publicized both events so that the public 
could benefit from the politicians’ appearances. 

The club was rewarded for its efforts. When the re- 
sults of the election came in, three Helena Kiwanians 
who were on the ballot were victorious. They included 
one Democrat, one Republican, and an independent 
candidate. 


LIKE HENS’ TEETH 


Wuen rt 1s Music Festival Time in Peterborough, On- 
tario just about the scarcest items in town are: 1) 
an empty hall and 2) an adjudicator without a job. 
Since the festival was first produced in 1947, by the 
Kiwanis Club of Peterborough, it has grown to dino- 
saur-like proportions. In 1958 the competitors participat- 
ing in the week-long festival crowded into three halls, 
while five adjudicators were required to judge the 1205 
entries in the competition. Wailed Peterborough Ki- 
wanians: “We need more halls.” But there were no 
more halls in Peterborough, so club members planned 
to settle for two extra days of festival time in 1959, 
plus more adjudicators. 


Hospitals and Institutions 


FROM LITTLE ROCK TO PHOENIX 


FRANCES HEWKINS’ hometown was Globe, Arizona. All 
her friends and relatives also lived in Globe, and it 
was with a brave smile amidst the tears that she bid 
them all farewell as she set out for Little Rock, Arkan- 
sas to begin training at Arkansas Enterprises for the 
Blind. Frances had been blind since childhood and the 
state was sending her to Arkansas to learn to become 
self-supporting. 

Her progress at the Little Rock institution was excel- 
lent—until the Christmas season approached. Then the 
prospect of spending the holidays away from home 
discouraged Frances to such an extent that she began 
to brood and lose interest in her training. Her instruc- 
tors urged that she be given funds to allow her to 
return home for the holidays. The state, however, cannot 
authorize money for this purpose. It must come from 
other sources. 

Luckily, the Kiwanis Club of Phoenix, Arizona heard 
about her plight and quickly dispatched airplane tickets 
to Frances Hewkins for a round trip from Little Rock 
to Phoenix. 


4griculture 
THE WAY TO THE JUDGE'S HEART 


AT THE FALL flower show in Nelson, Nebraska, Kiwanians 
fed pancakes to 500 people, then copped the show’s 
first prize with a display of milo and corn. The club 
claims that the “pancake feed” offered show-goers 
wasn't an attempt to bribe the judge, but rather was a 
bonus for those who ventured out to view the display. 
The pancakes were not dispensed for profit, but, after 
they ate, the well-fed donated enough money to give the 
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Like the man on a flying trapeze, a member of the Killeen, 
Texas Dolphin Club floats through the air with the greatest 
of ease, at a swimming meet sponsored by the Kiwanis Club 
of Killeen. Members served as judges, timers, and starters. 


club a $100 profit....Eighty Kiwanians churning through 
Pinellas County, Florida in two chartered: buses toured 
truck farms, and citrus and pasture areas as part of the 
club’s farm/city program. Club members discussed 
problems and products with farmers and dairymen, 
then stopped to admire two flocks of wild turkeys before 
moving on to the fair grounds in Largo and a barbecue. 


BEEFEATERS 

TWO PERSONS in Virginia Beach, Virginia had their 
freezers stocked with beef and the Kiwanis Club of 
Virginia Beach had its coffers padded with $450 after 
the club auctioned two steers....The Kiwanis Club of 
Fontana, California outbid all the bidders at the San 
Bernardino County Fair and purchased a steer from 
Future Farmer of America Charlie Smith....The Kiwanis 
Club of Storm Lake, Iowa selected Mr. and Mrs. Don 
Stieneke as the outstanding conservationists in the area 
and presented the couple with a trophy for their work in 
the county’s watershed area. 
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GO FOR HELP 
(From page 17) 


000 people will be admitted to a 
mental hospital for the first time this 
year. An additional 100,000 patients 
will return to mental hospitals for 
readmission. About 5000 children 
and youths are admitted to state 
mental hospitals each year. 

“Many top authorities,” declares 
the National Association for Mental 
Health, “feel that mental illness or 
other personality disturbances are 
usually significant factors in criminal 
behavior, delinquency, suicide, alco- 
holism, narcotic addiction, and very 
often in cases of divorce.” It could 
have added that during World War 
II, 50 per cent of all the compulsory 
discharges from military service were 
for personality disorders. 

“Mental illness is the single most 
rapidly growing item in state bud- 
gets,” the NAML continues. “The 
total expenditure has tripled in the 
past decade and in some states ac- 
counts for as much as 30 per cent of 
the operating budget. More working 
years of life are lost because of men- 
tal disorders than for any other group 
of illnesses that disable workers 
during their lifetime. It costs the US 
public more than one billion dollars 
a year in taxes to care for mental pa- 
tients, or about three million dollars 
a day.” 

An allied viewpoint is offered by 
Justice Justine Wise Poller of the Do- 
mestic Relations Court of New York 
City. “We spend roughly about $110,- 
000,000 a year to handle delinquents,” 
she writes. “That’s about $300 a child. 
Crime is estimated to cost America 
$15 billion a year! We know that a 
majority of convicts were once delin- 
quents. Obviously, if we spent more 
money now to provide means of treat- 
ment and the right kind of treatment, 
the savings of society would be enor- 


mous in ‘dollars alone.:In terms of 
salvaged young lives, there is no cal- 
culating the benefits. Instead, we 
keep plodding along the familiar road 
of ‘too little, too late.’ We starve our 
juvenile courts for funds, trained 
staffs, skilled and patient judges. We 
deny our troubled youth the treat- 
ment they desperately need.” 

Of the money this nation pours 
down the bottomless barrel marked 
mental illness, precious little is spent 
in contrast, for prevention. Only one 
per cent of our total mental health 
bill is devoted to non-hospital pur- 
poses. Our major effort is trying to 
piece together broken lives. This na- 
tion spends less money for research 
in mental illness from all sources 
than the Department of Agriculture 
spends annually for research on dis- 
eases of cattle and hogs. 

The pressing facts of this subject 
have not fully penetrated us. A sur- 
vey by the Western Interstate Com- 
mission for Higher Education 
(WICHE) revealed that two-thirds 
of the Western state legislators who 
returned the questionnaire believed 
that mental health is the number one 
health problem in their states, but 
only 48 per cent felt that their con- 
stituents would agree. 

Within the context of our affairs, 
there is no single villain in the plot. 
But public awareness and responsi- 
bility — key requisites for effective 
mental health programs —are more 
often conspicuous by their absence 
than by their presence. And in the 
breech sits a voracious, bloated mon- 
ster, called mental illness, draining 
from the body of the nation the ener- 
gies that could build from sea to 
sea and from border to border great 
monuments to prosperity and happi- 
ness. 

(This is the first of two articles by 
Mr. Friedman on juvenile 
delinquency.) 





CITIZEN ARMY 
(From page 22) 


tween 20 and 40 did their compulsory 
marksmanship stint. Some 90,000 
others, past the age of 40, joined 
them to see if their eyes were as 
sharp as ever. Of the total, less than 
two per cent failed to get a passing 
mark the first time around. 

Switzerland’s policy of neutrality 
keeps it from putting its army at the 
disposal of the NATO countries for 
the defense of Western Europe. But, 
as the military experts say, it is a 
force-in-being—something that may 
prove mighty handy when the chips 
are down. 
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The American ambassador to 
Switzerland, Henry J. Taylor, hap- 
pened to be in Paris recently when 
the NATO ministers were conferring 
about Western Europe’s defense sys- 
tem. He did not participate in the 
meeting, but after the diplomats and 
military men had completed their 
labors he joined them at dinner. Am- 
bassador Taylor gave them some food 
for thought. 

“Do you realize,” he said, “that 
Switzerland at this moment can put 
more armed men into the field—and 
do it faster—than any other Western 
European country?” 

He might have added that all of 
the men were crack shots. THE END 





INDIAN RIVER 
TEMPLES 
ARE READY 


January through March 


TEMPLES are the aristocrat of 
Florida fruit. It has a thin easily 
removed peeling. This extremely 
popular distinctive hybrid fruit has 
a short season. The supply is never 
adequate. 


Remember your friends, business 
associates, and your family. 


Full bushel box $8.50 
One-half bushel box 6.00 


Express prepaid. Add 10% West of Mis- 
sissippi River. 20% for Canada. 


Get the best for less—buy di- 
rect from the grower. 


UNDERDOWN GROVES 


Route 2, Box 841 
Grower—Packer—Bonded Shipper 


Melbourne, Florida 








KIWANIS GOODWILL HOLIDAY 


HAWAII 


SPONSORED BY 
Kiwanis Club of Old San Diego 
California—Nevada—Hawaii 
DISTRICT 


* GOODWILL 
* HAPPINESS 
* FELLOWSHIP 


MAY 1-7, 1959 


Full Price—Per Person 


‘394° 


Mail Coupon Below for Full Details 











HEADQUARTERS 

Kiwanis Goodwill Hawaiian Holiday 
133 Montgomery Street 

San Francisco 4, California 

RUSH INFORMATION TO: 


Name: 





Address: 





City: State: 
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he FORD GUM machines your Club sponsors 

produced a steady and assured income for your 

Club last year. Do you know where that money 

went? Does your community know? They'd be 
interested in knowing. 


Tell them of the big part FORD GUM patrons 
played in making the Club's project possible. Remem- 
ber, clubs sponsoring FORD GUM provide a NAME 
BRAND GUM for people who demand the best. 


We can help you plan an Achievement Day for 
one of the outstanding programs in your Club this year 
— one that will make the front pages of your local 
papers. Write us. 


GUM AND MACHINE CO., Inc. Akro 


GUM AND MACHINE (CANADA), Ltd. 
4 Glen Robert Drive, Toronto 16, 


BRAND 
NEW! 


WHAT TREASURES WILL You WD? 


f ~Exciting Treasure Hunt! Big 
\cloth bag contains over 1,000 


— foreign postage stamps 


A from more than 30 strange coun- 
wan 









\ tries in far-way Asia, Europe, 


} Africa, South Seas, etc.! Un- 


orris & Co. $609 Transit Bidg., Boston 17, 


picked, unsorted just as re- 
ceived from foreign natives, 
banks, missionaries. Nobody 


knows what's inside! Guaran- 
eed worth over $10 at Catalog 
pe prices. Money 
back if not 
delighted. | | 




















MAGIC MAIL PLAN «.:3 


| 
| Kiwanis **Scotchlite'’ 
that comes with this Little Machine | 


Reflective Emblem 
$ .25each 
CAN MAKE YOU *5°2 AN HOUR | ; 
Write today for free facts about the newest and | Order from 


most fascinating of all new home operated busi- 
| 
| 520 North M 
| 
| 
| 






nesses. For the first time, a simplified machine 
brings the fabulous profits of 
Plastic Sealing and Plastic Lam- 
inating within the reach of the 
small operator. Anyone can 
learn to operate it with a few 
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n, N.Y. @ 








Canada 


Kiwanis 
‘*Scotchlite’’ 
Reflective 
Emblem 


is offering for 
a 3%” 
emblem 


Kiwanis 
the first time, 
**Scotchlite’’ 
for your car. This em 
blem when properly 
mounted on rear of car 
not only serves as an 
identification of mem 
bership in Kiwanis, 
but serves also as a 
safety factor to other 
drivers 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 


ichigan Avenue 


Chicago 11, Illinois 





minutes practice. Then—with 
our MAGIC MAIL PLAN—can 
get mai! orders pouring in daily 
with cash in every envelope. 


No Canvassing or Selling 
F\ll orders at home in spare time 
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LAWFUL ARSONISTS 
(From page 31) 


had a fire company before 1953. That 
year townsfolk watched in agony 
while the widow Thompson’s $10,000 
house burned to the ground. The 
Thompson disaster moved Level res- 
idents to organize their own volun- 
teer company, build a fire house, and 
buy a truck. Except for know-how 
these farmers, storekeepers, and me- 
chanics were ready now to go into 
business. The know-how was sup- 
plied by the Fire Service Extension 
in the form of an instructor and a 
free 60-hour “Basic” training course. 
Gradually the men learned about 
axes, pumps, hoses, tools, and, above 
all, about fire behavior. The Level 
men managed to find a couple of un- 
wanted buildings to put to the torch 
along the way. There have been 
numerous fires in Level since then, 
but the same men who watched the 
Thompson fire have a good 150 saves 
to their credit to date. 

In Mount Rainier a basement blaze 
threatened the residents of a large 
apartment house with suffocating 
smoke and gas. Men and women 


* * * * * * * 


Inside tip: you can cure your 
wife of almost any common illness, 
sir, by mentioning that her symp- 
toms are signs of advancing age. 

—Oren Arnold 


* * * * * * * 


choked and shouted in poison-filled 
halls and stairways. With eight lad- 
ders, a dozen firemen brought all 150 
residents to safety through the win- 
dows. Without special training the 
12 firemen could never have turned 
the trick. It takes a good 20 men to 
handle those same eight ladders nor- 
mally. But the Mount Rainier firemen 
had had a course in emergency lad- 
der procedures. 

Hardly an evening passes in Mary- 
land when at least one of the 300 or 
so volunteer fire companies isn’t tak- 
ing a “basic,” “advanced,” or “officer 
training” class. These courses, which 
vary according to the trucks, tools, 
roads, buildings, water sources, and 
experience of the men in each com- 
munity, each take about 20 three- 
hour sessions of really hard work. 
“In Maryland,” Bob Byrus points 
out, “we have to work hard, because 
our volunteers outnumber paid fire- 
men about 25-1. Outside of Baltimore 
County we have practically no paid 
firemen at all.” (Incidentally, the 
National Fire Protection Association 
estimates the number of volunteers 


_in America at 800,000 in 18,000 com- 
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panies. There are about eight times 
as many volunteer firemen as profes- 
sionals in the US.) 

Marylanders got their first taste of 
learn-by-doing at the 1951 Short 
Course, Bob Byrus’s first. University 
officials wanted to rid themselves of 
an old frame house that had slipped 
into the street from a truck taking 
it to the dump. Byrus, never one to 
pass up a potential fire, said “Don’t 
move it, we'll burn it up.” And that’s 
just what he had his students do. 
Every time they put out the fire, he’d 
reward them by lighting it again. 
This was a far cry from the class- 
room lectures of former years. The 
firemen met the challenge with en- 
thusiasm. “Give us more of this,” 
they told the delighted Fire Service 
Extension director. 


Nowapays when state or county 
officials hear of a building or store 
about to be razed they’ll do their 
darndest to earn the right to burn it 
down. Since ’51 more than 400 Mary- 
land buildings—old churches, barns, 
apartment houses, tenements, and 
stores—have gone up in practice 
smoke. The discovery in Montgom- 
ery County, say, or Princess Anne 
County, of a building that can be 


burned is sufficient to bring six or a 
dozen fire companies down for a 
weekend Regional School. 

Maryland firemen have become so 
skillful at their “legalized arson” 
that they can burn one house to 
ashes without so much as searing the 
paint on the house next door. An 
Elkton demonstration of a few years 
ago is the classic case in point. The 
owner of two four-story row houses 
gave the firemen permission to raze 
them in their favorite way—but he 
wanted liability insurance on other 
nearby buildings. “Don’t need it,” a 
veteran chief assured him. Dismiss- 
ing this as mere bravado, the owner 
began shopping for a one-day insur- 
ance policy that would get him off 
the hook if flames spread. American 
brokers wouldn’t touch him, but 
Lloyd’s of London was willing to 
cover the bet. Lloyd’s risk, as so 
often happens, was a good one. The 
firemen burned their buildings be- 
tween two protective walls of water 
laid down by hoses on either side. 
Good-sized blazes raged next door 
all afternoon, but the insured build- 
ings didn’t even get warm. “We 
weren't the least bit worried,” Bob 
Byrus commented. 

The Fire Service Extension’s chief, 
described by one of his instructors as 


“a big friendly bear of a man,” shows 
a kind of relentless energy and down- 
to-earthiness that is practically a fire 
service legend in Maryland. He sleeps 
only about four hours or four and a 
half a night, and has scared more 
than one instructor half to death 
scribbling a new “brilliant idea” on 
his note pad—while driving along a 
busy highway. His scribbling habit, 
however, was quickly cured. Asso- 
ciates, frightened both for their own 
safety and Bob’s, fixed him up with 
a dictaphone. 

Byrus runs his senior instructors 
(Robert J. Smith, Robert B. Smith, 
and J. C. Robertson) ragged with a 
succession of speeches, classes, short 
courses, and fire prevention pro- 
grams that take him to every corner 
of the state. To train 63 new instruc- 
tors fast in 1951, Bob set up six cen- 
ters, then drove to a different one 
each night for ten weeks. The hub- 
bub of his life is geared to a single 
activity he summed up honestly in 
his first speech to the Maryland State 
Firemen’s Association. Said he: “My 
objective in life...is to reduce the 
tragic loss of life and the destruction 
of property in fire.” 

Testimonials to Byrus’s sincerity 
and effectiveness are legion. “No mat- 

(see LAWFUL ARSONISTS page 46) 
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100% 


PROFIT PLAN 


Kiwanis Clubs all over the country 
report that Packer’s Charm Soap 
100% Profit Plan is breaking 
records as an easy way to raise 
money. Day after day, month after 
month in club after club Charm 
Soap is being ordered and reordered 
... and Kiwanis Clubs are piling 
up 100% profit on every bar! And 
when your club sells Packer’s Charm 
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LAWFUL ARSONISTS 
(From page 45) 


ter who you ask, from Maine to 
California,” says General Manager 
Percy Bugbee of the National Fire 
Protection Association, “they'll tell 
you that Maryland’s training pro- 
gram is outstanding.” Said a past- 
president of the Illinois State Fire- 
men’s Association: “In your state of 
Maryland you have the best ‘fire 
training program’ in the entire coun- 
try, headed by the finest man in his 
field today.” 


M ary.ann’s NEIGHBORS recognize her 
leadership in the firemen’s training 
business, too. About 25 per cent of 
the 1956 Short Course students 
checked in from Delaware, Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia, New Jersey, West 
Virginia, and even Ottawa in Ontario. 
They carry their lessons home too. 
“This is a pike pole,” two Pennsyl- 
vanians heard a Maryland instructor 
tell his small tools class one year. 
The instructor showed how the pole 
could pull an auto from a burning 
garage. “Tie a rope to the pole’s hook 
end, use the pole to hook the car’s 
bumper, pull the car out with the 
rope.” The students practiced. Ten 
months later the Pennsylvanians re- 
membered their pike pole trick as 
they watched four people about to be 
swept away by a torrent of water in 
the aftermath of Hurricane Hazel. 
With a pole and some help from ob- 
servers they pulled off a heroic res- 


cue. “You never know when this 
training will come in handy,” they 
told students at the next Short 
Course. 

A few years ago the Odenton Vol- 
unteer Fire Department got a routine 
call to help put out a fire in the US 
Naval Academy dairy barn. In his 
letter of appreciation to the Odenton 
volunteers, Rear Admiral W. R. 
Smedberg wrote, “Through prompt 
action, expert fire-fighting tech- 
niques, and courageous determined 
effort, the fire department assisted in 
confining the fire to one building. 
Such expert fire fighting is in keep- 
ing with the highest traditions of the 
volunteer fire departments and is de- 
serving of special attention and com- 
mendation.” 

Bob Byrus keeps this letter in his 
scrap book. Such testimony tells him 
that the fight to make people fire 
protection conscious isn’t in vain. 
Recently the University of Maryland 
began an academic program in fire 
protection unde: Professor John L. 
Bryan leading to a bachelor of science 
degree. 

“The importance of fire protection 
is gaining wider recognition all the 
time,” says Byrus. “After all, a single 
fire may cost some small town two or 
three times what we spend on train- 
ing in a year. In Maryland we feel 
tax money is well spent on fireman’s 
training. Our people know that when 
you burn down one building for 
practice today you may save a whole 
town tomorrow.” THE END 
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LEGACY 
(from page 33) 


years later, sold all of his property 
to a man named Alexander Cockrell 
for $7000, shot a man because of an 
affront to his wife, beat it out of 
town for California again, and didn’t 
come home again until 1861 and then 
only to join the Confederate army. 
He lived until 1877. His wife lived 
until 1919. Their cabin, technically 
the city’s first building, still stands, 
and may be seen nestled between 
skyscrapers at the courthouse square. 


In 1861 the town’s first newspaper, 
the Herald, which had started pub- 
lication 12 years earlier under the 
more picturesque title of The Cedar 
Snag, printed an editorial saying: 
“The war will be prosecuted with 
vigor.” It was, but five years later 
Dallas citizens stood for three hours 
outside the furnace of a wool card- 
ing mill to watch $3 million worth of 
Confederate money go up in smoke. 

In spite of the War Between the 
States, prospects for Dallas looked 
good at this time, but then so did the 
prospects for several dozen other 
similar towns in the area. Dallas, 
however, proved that it had big- 
ger talkers than the other towns. The 
Houston & Central Texas Railroad 
was laying track into north Texas, 
but the railroad officials, having no 
particular interest in Dallas, planned 
to build the line a full eight miles 
east of town. When offered $5000, 
however, the railroad officials 
changed their mind and built only 
one mile east of town. 

The biggest coup occurred a year 
later,-in 1873, when Dallas conned 
the Texas & Pacific Railroad people 
into laying their tracks through town. 
The Texas & Pacific was building a 
line from Shreveport along the 32nd 
parallel, which would thus mean that 
they would come within only 50 
miles of Dallas. “This just won’t do,” 
said the Dallas politicians, and they 
managed to sneak a rider into the 
bill that was to grant the railroad 
state property. The rider made it 
mandatory that the Texas & Pacific 
cross the lines of the Houston & 
Texas Central within a mile of Brow- 
der Springs, only a mile east of Dal- 
las. Texas & Pacific officials were 
furious, but when Dallas offered a 
gift of $100,000, along with a broad 
right of way through town, these 
same officials became more friendly. 
The line’s main office is now located 
in Dallas. 

Dallas gradually came of age. It 
obtained its first street cars in 1872. 
The cars were ten feet long and were 

(see LEGACY page 48) 
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“GRAY HAIR WAS 
MAKING ME LOOK 
YEARS OLDER” 


says Vice-President of 
Central Bank & Trust Co 


In my position it is very 
important that I keep my- 
self well groomed. Scotts’ 
Anti-Gray Pomade grooms 
and conditions my hair, 
and has brought it back to 
its natural looking color. 
All my friends want to 
know my secret for look- 
ing so young. Scotts’ 
Pomade is so natural, 
even your closest friends 
won't know you have used 
anything on your hair.” 


Jerry Ashman, Banking Official 


WIDELY USED BY TOP EXECUTIVES 


SCOTTS’ POMADE has beon used for years by business 
men nationwide, where good grooming is important to 
their position. So don’t let lifeless, faded 
gray hair mar your good looks. Start 
pernn Contts Pomade now.G REASELESS, 
NON-STAINING: disappears the minute 
youa >pl to hair and scalp. You must be 
amie ely satisfied or money refunded 
Send only $3.00 (tax included) for 3 ounce 
size; a full THREE MONTHS SUPPLY 


HAIRTONE OF MIAMI 
Suite 8, 8163 N.E. 2nd Ave. Miami 38, Fila. 



























ZONE YOUR MAIL 


When responding to advertisements in 
The Kiwanis Magazine, please include the 
post office zone number in your return 
address. 


DESK MEMORANDUM PAD 
WITH MAGNETIC PENCIL 


Handy Desk Pad 
with tan leatherette 
cover. Kiwanis 
¥%," emblem 
mounted at 
top of pad. 














Cat. No. M-4 


Desk Pad 
with Pencil 


$3.25 


Canada 


$3.50 
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TALL MEN ONLY! 


SHIRTS 


WITH YOUR EXACT 
LONG SLEEVE LENGTH 





BIG FREE CATALOG! 
Shoes, size 10AAA to 
16EEE! Fine quality in 
smartest new dress 
styles. Also sport and 
work shoes, boots, sox, 
slippers. All FOR BIG 
MEN ONLY! A postcard 
brings you big color Cat- 
alog, FREE! Write today! 


227 Brockton, 





PERFECT FIT IN your big 
size! Sleeve lengths to 38, 
neck sizes to 18%! | 

League stripes, plaids, soli 

tones, whites in Sport and 
Dress styles. New wash- 
and-wear fabrics! Bodies cut 
4” longer than ordinary 
shirts! Not sold in stores ~ 
by mail only! We ore 
America’s best-known spe- 
cialists for BIG MEN ONLY! 
Finest quality at amazingly 
low prices! Satisfaction 
Guaranteed! Write for FREE 
Catalog! 


Massachusetts 












If Your Chi 
Is a Poor Reader 


See how The Sound Way To Easy Reading can 
help him to read and spell better in a few 
weeks. New home-tutoring course drills your 
child in phonics with records and cards. Easy 
to use. University tests and parents’ reports 
show children gain up to full year's grade in 
reading skill in 6 weeks. Write for free illustrated 
folder and low price. Bremner-Davis Phonics, 
Dept. E-102, Wilmette, Ill. 


More than 254,000 business executives 
and professional men 
will be exposed to advertising in this magazine 


The Kiwanis Magazine 


offers an effective means of 
developing a select market. 


FlexPort PET DOOR 


"I don't see how we 
ever got along without 
FlexPort before. We 
are more than pleased 
. we think FlexPort 
is terrific.” 
Puli Breeder, 
Connecticut 





“The device is the 
greatest peace-of-mind 
restorer my wife and |! 
hove seen in a dog's 
age.” 

Editor, 

New York 


Keeps Out Flies, Wind, Rain 


Dogs and cats are easily trained to use FlexPort. 
Ends scratched doors and whin- 4 
ing. Gives you and pet com- 
plete freedom. Soft plastic 
triangles close gently and 
tightly. Easily installed in homes, 
kennels, garages, dog houses. 
Small, medium and large sizes 
available. Prices start at $16.50. 
Write for free folder. 





TUREN, Inc., Dept. K-2 


Beaver Park, Danvers, Mass. 
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XOWNnN NOTES 


FROM THE CENTERVILLE NEWS GAZETTE 


Feb. 1, 1880 


AY» B  _—_s Claude Doyle, Editor 








A SWELL AFFAIR 


A HIGH-TONED “DAWNCE” ON 
MONKEY AVENUE LAST NIGHT 


By Our Roving Reporter 
Jake McLake 


Bright the lights shown over Monkey 
Avenue. They flittered and glittered last 
night. Monkey Avenue was in a perfect 
blaze of light. Upstairs over Monkey 
Avenue there was a sound of revelry, 
the scraping of fiddles and the shuf- 
fling of feet 

A “dawnce™ was in progress and the 
forms flitting the windows told 
mutely of the merriment within. 

About some of the 
male part of the company came down- 
stairs and began to engage in an argu- 
The dispute grew loud and bitter 


past 


eleven o'clock 


ment 


and someone called the law. So a com- 
pany of uninvited guests, wearing blue 
clothes and brass buttons, joined the 


party downstairs and the argument sud- 
denly ceased 

The promise was given that when the 
argument was called up again it would 
take place in the hoosegow or the cala- 
boose. So the party quieted down and 
the blue-coats went away satisfhed. 

When Chief White walked into Squire 
Jessup's court this morning he asked, 
‘How many were arrested on Monkey 


Avenue last night?" “None,” briefly 
answered Marshall Haner. “Strange, in- 
deed,’ was the only comment the worthy 


chief had to make 





PERSONAL NOTES 

ABOUT CENTERVILLE FOLK 
Hiram Tenforty, who helps around Hank 
Drummond's livery stable, lost his left 
leg at the second battle of Bull Run in 
the late war of the Rebellion. In Lafe 
Warren's barber shop the other after- 
noon he discoursed at length on some 
of the advantages of the wooden leg he 
wears over that of false teeth, which he 
also has. 

“Biled™ down, the gist of Hiram's re- 
marks was simply this: 

“There is one big advantage in hav- 
ing a wooden leg rather than a set of 
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MAN AGAINST BIRD 


A Spirited Contest Between 
a Farmer and an 


Eagle! 


MAN FINALLY DOW"s 
THE BIRD OF FREEDOM 





Nate Wright, a well-known farmer living 
a few miles north of town, had a lively 
adventure with a large eagle last Friday 
morning. 

He noticed the bird as it swept down 
in the barnyard to clutch a hen and 
ran to the chicken's relief. The eagle 
dropped the hen and charged Nate, driv- 
ing its talons through his hand and 
striking at him viciously with its wings. 

Nate, in a frenzy of pain, seized a 
club, and for full five minutes a desper- 
ate battle between man and bird took 
place. The bird was particularly vicious 
and fought desperately, Mr. Wright rain- 
ing blows with his club on it. Once he 


CAUGHT ITS THROAT 


and attempted to choke it to death, but 
the eagle struggled out of his clutch 
and instead of taking flight renewed the 
battle. 

At last, by a lucky blow, the giant 
bird was sent reeling to the ground and 
in a few seconds was killed, but not 
until Nate had been severely wounded. 
The eagle measured about five feet from 
tip to tip. 

Nate was in town last evening with 
his head bandaged and the marks of the 
strange battle showing on his face. 
He will have the bird mounted as a 
souvenir. 








THE ENEMY OF DISEASE! 
The foe of pain to man and beast is the 
GRAND OLD MUSTANG LINIMENT, which 
has stood the test of 40 YEARS. 

There is no sore it will not heal—NO, NOT 
ONE—no lameness IT WILL NOT CURE, no 
pain, no ache that afflicts the human body or 
a horse or other domestic animal that does not 
vield to its MAGIC TOUCH. 


And friends, THINK ON IT. 
A BOTTLE COSTS ONLY 25 CENTS! 














false teeth. A man is never in danger 
of sneezing it off into somebody's lap 
on a crowded train, and it isn't as liable 
to come down and choke him off just as 
he is beginning to sing for a numerous 
and expectant company. On the other 
hand, though, it is more unhandy when 
a fellow wants to chase a girl or ride 
horseback.” 








LEGACY 
(from page 47) 


drawn by mules that wore bells on 
their neck to warn people to get out 
of the way (as well as to make it 
easier to find the mules after they 
broke loose). In 1874, 102 artificial 
gaslights were installed in town. An 
opera house was built in 1881 and for 
a dollar and a half a person could 
sit in the downstairs seats in his top 
hat and tails. Second balcony seats 
cost 25 cents. Today, Dallas has one 
of the better symphony orchestras in 
the country. In 1886, the Texas State 
Fair and Exposition opened its mid- 
way to the public. That same fair 
now attracts crowds of 2 million 
people a year. With the addition of 
several new hotels, including the 21 
story Adolphus Hotel, built at a cost 
of $1 million in 1912, Dallas began to 
gain a reputation as a convention 
city. Dallas cinched this position only 
a few years ago when it spent $8,-. 
300,000 in building what Dallas peo- 
ple claim is “the most modern and 
beautifulist convention hall in the 
world.” Kiwanians will have a chance 
to judge whether or not this is truth 
or just idle Texas boasting, when 
they visit Dallas this June. 


Qn came to Dallas late in its his- 
tory, but when it did, it came with a 
gush. Most of the oil companies said 
eastern Texas was dry, but on Janu- 
ary 1, 1930, a wildcatter named C. M. 
(Dad) Joiner proved them all wrong. 
That lucky strike opened the largest 
oil field in the world. By 1935 the 
region was producing more oil than 
the next two oil states (California 
and Oklahoma) combined. There are 
so many oil millionaires in Dallas 
today that nobody even bothers to 
count them any more. 

Dallas has come a long way since 
James Neely Bryan first slung his 
gun over his shoulder and went over 
to Bird’s Fort to persuade the people 
there to join him on the Trinity River. 
Her population numbers more than 
half a million and is still growing. 
The city is one of the leading avia- 
tion centers in the country and is the 
focal point of banking and insurance 
in the Southwest. 

For the visitor perhaps the hardest 
thing to comprehend about Dallas is 
her lack of resemblance to the con- 
ventional image of the old Texas. 
Her modern business district, her 
luxurious residential areas might not 
be out of place in any thriving nor- 
thern city. But it will be noted that 
her citizens are shedding few remi- 
niscent tears. Dallas is the forerunner 
of a new Texas. And she seems to 
like the role. THE END 
MAGAZINE 
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Minds, too, need cultivating 


Good crops spring from fertilized and tended 
land—great thoughts from enriched and dis- 
ciplined minds. Nourish the mind, and the 
harvest can be bountiful beyond all measure, 
for the mind contains the most precious of all 
seeds—the ideas that shape our world. 


Our nation, up to now, has been richly re- 
warded by the quality of thought nourished 
in our colleges and universities. The kind of 
learning developed there has been responsible 
in no small part for our American way of life, 
with all its freedom, all its idealism, all its 
promise. 

That is why the following facts should be 
of deep concern to every American: 

1. Low salaries are not only driving gifted 

college teachers into other fields, but are 
steadily reducing the number of qualified 


people who choose college teaching as a 
career. 


2. Many classrooms are already overcrowded, 
yet in the next decade applications for 
college enrollment will DOUBLE in number. 


Our institutions of higher learning are doing 
their utmost to meet these challenges, and to 
overcome them. But they need the help of all 
who hope for continued progress in science, 
in statesmanship, in the strengthening of our 
democratic ideals. And they need it now! 





If you want to know more about what the college crisis 
means to you, and what you can do to help, write for 
a free booklet to: 
HIGHER EDUCATION, Box 36 
Times Square Station, New York 36, New York 


!, 


Sponsored as a public service, in co-operation with s en euunenen 
the Council for Financial Aid to Education. * 
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Short-Cuts to Executive Skills 


AT AMAZING LOW COST—TAKES MINUTES A DAY! 





Revolutionary New Monthly “Progress Kits” Develop the 
Abilities You Need to Win Faster Promotion, Increase Your Earning Power 


ES! Now — in your own home — you can master the 

fundamentals of success — pave the way to a richer 
life for yourself and your family. You can benefit from 
the most practical, scientific plan ever devised to help 
men increase their earning power. Others have paid 
hundreds of dollars to learn the tested and proven success 
secrets now available to you in this remarkable new Pro- 
gram at the low cost of only a few pennies a day. 


The New Nelson Doubleday 
PERSONAL SUCCESS PROGRAM 


Month by month, the Nelson Doubleday Personal Suc- 
cess Program will show you how to develop the basic 
executive abilities that pay such handsome dividends 
today. One by one you'll acquire the important skills that 
mark “the man on the way up” — skills in getting along 
with people — creating new ideas — understanding busi- 
ness figures — winning new friends wherever you go — 
speaking in public — organizing your time efficiently 
writing business letters, reports and memos. 


You start with a remarkable memory trainer. Then 
every 30 days you will receive a new self-training Prog- 
ress Kit on another essential success subject. 


There has never been anything like these “Progress 
Kits” available — for completeness, authority and de- 
tailed step-by-step guidance. Nothing has been left out. 
The expert business leaders, psychologists and educators 
who planned the Program have included all the know- 
how and actual practice you need. Their simplified new 
method enables you to gain “practical experience” in 
the odd moments that now go to waste every day. 


Sample “Memory-Trainer Kit" only 10¢ 

Q , To introduce you to this new kind of per- 

#) sonal achievement plan, Nelson Doubleday 

val ~.\ offers you a valuable “sample kit" almost as 

( \): gift. You'll receive a remarkable 10,000 

~~ \ |i word handbook —How To Remembér 

Names and Faces — that gives you the secrets of professional 

memory experts. In the first five pages you'll learn one easy 

trick that will double your membry power — overnight. Soon 

your new “automatic memory” for names, faces, facts will 
win new friends, gain recognition on the job. 


As with each Progress Kit in the Program, a set of handy 
practice and application cards accompanies the memory hand- 
book to help you “learn by doing”. Slip them into ~~ 
holder provided — for use in your spare moments. ey've 
been scientifically planned to add a “real life” dimension to 
self-instruction. 


Along with your memory training material — as an extra 
bonus to launch your own Personal Success Program — you 
will receive a complete self-evaluation Aptitude Test. 


Will you invest 10¢ in your future? 


There's plenty of room for you “at the top”. Leaders are 
sought and welcomed more than ever in the business world 
today. To begin qualifying for the opportunities ahead, ac- 
cept the valuable introductory package offered by the Per- 
sonal Success Program for only 10¢. There is no obligation 
whatever and no salesman will call. This is merely a 
“demonstration offer.” 

If you are pleased with your first kit and wish to continue, 
you will be enrolled for a 12-month membership in the Per- 
sonal Success Program. As a member you will receive a new 
Progress Kit each month, for which you will pay — not the 
many dollars charged by most “schools” — but only $1 each 
month plus small shipping charge. There is no other cost or 
obligation. Mail the coupon today. The Nelson Doubleday 
Personal Success Program, Garden City, N. Y 
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1. “HOW TO REMEMBER NAMES 
AND FACES” — the self-instruction 
handbook that increases your mem- 
ory power up to 500% in a few 
weeks. You possess a skill that’s worth 
a million when you can instantly re- 
call names, faces, facts. Here’s an 
easy way to acquire it. 

2. POCKET-TRAINER MEMORY 
CARDS — an exclusive feature of 
the Personal Success Program that 
allows you to sharpen your memory 
with inconspicuous “real life’ prac- 
tice anywhere. Handy pocket holder 
included. 






3. HANDSOME DESK FILE — pic- 

tured above, for convenient storing 

of your Progress Kits. 

4. FREE BONUS GIFT: 
Self-Scoring 


APTITUDE TEST 


Complete 34-page self-evaluator that 
scientifically reveals to you — and 
you alone — your present aptitudes, 
vocational interests, and ‘‘hidden 
potential’. Discover how you “‘meas- 
ure up” against others . . . see which 
direction you can move in most 
profitably. 


SEND ONLY 10¢ — MAIL COUPON TODAY 
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START WITH PRE-TESTED “MEMORY-TRAINER KIT” FOR ONLY 10¢ 
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Nelson Doubleday Personal Success Program 
Dept. 9-KWB-2, Garden City, New York 


I enclose 10 cents. Send me at once my introductory package containing 


1) handbook “How to Remember Names and Faces 
application cards, plus pocket Card Holder 


2) practice and 
3) handsome desk-top File 


Case and 4) self-scoring Aptitude Test. 

After examining this package, I will decide whether or not I wish to 
continue. If not, I will let you know within 30.days. If I do continue, you 
will send me a new “Progress Kit” each month for 12 months and bill me 
only $1 each month, plus shipping. There is no other cost or obligation. 


Print 
Nome..... 


City. 


Offer good 
only in 
continental 
USA 
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